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Editorials 


RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  The  framers  of  our  national  con- 
AND  DISCIPLINE  stitution,  mindful  of  the  persecu¬ 
tions  which  drove  to  our  land  many 
of  its  early  settlers,  wisely  provided  the  guaranty  of  religious 
liberty  to  all  comers  to  our  shores.  This  has  been  one  of  the 
prized  principles  underlying  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
individual  citizen.  Under  it  he  is  given  liberty  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  without  inter¬ 
ference  by  atheistic  fanatics.  By  the  same  token  he  is  free 
not  to  conform  to  any  religious  system  without  danger  of 
persecution  from  false  religious  zealots.  In  this  free  atmos¬ 
phere  true  Christian  forces,  exercising  their  God-given 
powers  of  persuasion,  could  and  did  make  notable  conquests 
under  the  direction  and  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
With  the  passing  of  time  marked  by  no  serious  opposition, 
however,  the  church  has  gradually  lost  its  moral  and  spiritual 
fiber.  Today  thousands  of  churches  fail  to  list  in  their  an¬ 
nual  reports  any  additions  to  membership  on  confession  of 
faith.  During  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  movement 
the  often  quoted  words  of  Turtullian  had  had  full  demonstra¬ 
tion:  “The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church.” 
Progress  in  both  the  purity  of  the  church  and  increased  num¬ 
ber  of  its  adherents  has  ever  followed  seasons  of  persecutions. 

On  the  other  hand,  humanly  devised  methods  of  compul¬ 
sion  have  never  won  true  converts  to  the  banner  of  Christ. 
Following  the  “Edict  of  Milan,”  proclaimed  by  Constantine 
in  March,  313  A.D.,  persecutions  were  interdicted  and  were 
replaced  in  many  instances  by  compulsory  baptisms  of  un¬ 
believers.  It  may  be  seriously  doubted  that  any  considerable 
number  of  true  conversions  resulted  from  the  wholesale  bap¬ 
tisms  of  Roman  soldiers  who  were  forced  to  submit  to  the 
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rite  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Under  the  regime  of  human 
authority  thus  established  the  church,  in  turn,  gradually  sank 
to  the  role  of  persecutor,  as  witnessed  during  the  dark  ages 
and  culminating  in  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition. 

In  the  land  of  the  Reformation  where  the  principles  of 
religious  liberty  were  recovered,  we  are  now  witnessing  a 
recrudescence  of  the  fanatical  spirit  of  persecution.  A  pagan¬ 
ized  national  church  under  the  sanction  and  direction  of  the 
government  is  conducting  persecutions  against  the  Christian 
churches,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  alike,  while  the 
government  itself  is  carrying  on  a  barbarous  campaign 
against  the  ancient  people  of  God  within  its  jurisdiction. 
Should  the  present  world  order  prevail  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time,  we  may  confidently  predict  that  the  true  Christian 
forces  of  that  unhappy  land  will  be  solidified  and  purified  in 
this  period  of  sore  trial.  History  gives  warrant  for  such  a 
conclusion. 

Surveying  the  trend  of  things  ecclesiastical  in  our  own 
land,  we  must  confess  that  we  are  hardly  in  a  position  as  the 
blackened  pot  to  call  attention  to  the  soot  on  the  European 
kettle;  for  the  difference  is  only  one  of  degree  with  all  the 
possibilities  of  deplorable  developments.  In  Germany  the 
present  difficulties  in  the  church  are  intricately  complicated 
with  the  political  situation ;  yet  we  may  well  believe  that  this 
fatherland  of  the  destructive  criticism  of  the  Word  of  God, 
having  sowed  to  the  wind  in  attacks  upon  fundamental  Chris¬ 
tian  truth,  is  now  reaping  the  whirlwind  therefrom.  Al¬ 
though  the  political  complications  in  relation  to  the  church 
in  our  own  land  have  not  reached  such  an  acute  stage, 
premonitory  signs  are  appearing  upon  the  horizon  and 
should  give  pause  to  every  lover  of  our  country. 

Our  immediate  concern,  however,  is  for  the  church  itself. 
During  the  years  of  the  present  century  particularly,  formerly 
imported  destructive  ideas  have  been  leavening  the  various 
evangelical  bodies.  The  movement  progressed  insidiously  but 
steadily  onward  toward  the  goal  of  securing  control  by  its 
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promoters  of  the  organizational  machinery  of  the  leading 
branches  of  the  church.  At  the  same  time  that  this  became 
patent,  a  strange  and  inexplicable  paralysis  fell  upon  the  con¬ 
servative  majority  within  these  bodies.  In  the  main  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  this  group  retired  to  the  sidelines  and  supinely  watched 
the  encroachment  of  the  destructive  forces.  Under  a  false 
notion  of  religious  liberty  the  eaglets  of  liberalism  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  to  full  feather  in  the  nest,  there  to  assume  con¬ 
trol  and  oppose  the  forces  whose  office  it  is  to  foster  the 
Christian  faith  and  protect  against  invasion  of  Christ-dis¬ 
honoring  doctrines.  Sad  as  the  confession  must  be,  the  con¬ 
servatives  must  acknowledge  their  full  share  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  present  situation.  With  the  exception  of  favored 
churches  here  and  there  whose  pastors  have  given  clear  in¬ 
struction  in  the  faith  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  church  at  large  has  not  been  fortified  against 
the  encroachment  of  indifferent  or  misleading  teaching. 
Startling  evidence  comes  to  light  from  time  to  time  which 
proves  that  the  rank  and  file  in  the  church  membership  have 
no  clear  idea  of  the  gulf  which  exists  between  Modernism 
and  Biblical  Christianity. 

Liberty  of  speech  is  a  prized  right  of  our  citizens,  but 
this  by  no  means  carries  the  right  to  plot  against  the  con¬ 
stitutional  authority  of  the  government.  Likewise,  religious 
liberty  allows  freedom  of  choice  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  but 
this  in  no  sense  gives  a  minister  or  layman  the  right  to  plot 
from  within  against  the  divine  constitution  of  the  church. 
Discipline  and  the  divinely  provided  means  of  protection 
having  been  allowed,  through  neglect,  to  depart  by  the  back 
entrance,  the  spirit  of  persecution  is  pressing  for  entrance 
through  the  front  door.  Is  it  too  late  to  bring  about  a  sweep¬ 
ing  reform?  Many  think  so,  pointing  out  that  no  permanent 
cure  can  come  until  the  masses  in  the  church  are  grounded  in 
the  truth  of  the  Word  of  God;  and  where,  they  ask,  are  a 
sufficient  number  of  instructed  leaders  to  be  found?  In  the 
meantime,  all  supporters  of  the  Lord’s  evangel  of  grace,  scat¬ 
tered,  as  they  are,  amongst  many  fellowships,  must  stand 
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shoulder  to  shoulder  against  a  common  enemy  until  the  great 
Head  of  the  church  shall  bring  to  a  close  His  present  pro. 
gram  of  calling  out  from  amongst  all  nations  a  people  for 
His  name. 


o  o-  <► 


THE  GREAT  Historians  of  the  future,  writing  of  the 
MORAL  SLUMP  postwar  period  through  which  we  are 
now  passing,  will  take  note  of  what  may 
be  designated.  The  Great  Moral  Slump  in  America.  Much 
has  been  written  in  our  time  on  this  theme,  pointing  out 
mostly  individual  or  local  symptoms.  A  far  deeper  signifi. 
cance  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  change  has  come  about  in  mass 
thinking. 

Like  the  poor  we  have  always  had  inebriates  with  us.  It 
has  remained  for  our  day,  however,  to  witness  a  reversal  of 
attitude  toward  the  whole  temperance  issue  on  the  part  of 
the  general  public.  State  after  state  which  had  enacted  strin¬ 
gent  laws  long  before  national  prohibition  came  in  are  now 
throwing  off  the  old  restraints.  We  have  always  needed  laws 
to  control  the  gambling  spirit,  but  gambling  was  never  before 
considered  to  be  a  respectable  avocation,  much  less  an  honor¬ 
able  vocation.  The  universality  of  the  gambling  spirit  today 
is  reflected  in  the  many  legalized  forms  which  were  formerly 
under  the  ban  of  public  opinion.  Even  politicians,  whose 
ears  are  always  to  the  ground,  are  seriously  suggesting  the 
establishment  of  state  lotteries  for  the  raising  of  revenues. 
A  great  change  has  come  over  the  thinking  of  the  public  at 
large  in  respect  to  this  evil.  Sex  immorality  has  existed 
amongst  degraded  circles  from  time  immemorial,  but  we  are 
now  confronted  with  conditions  which  call  to  mind  the  states 
of  society  before  high  Christian  ideals  had  raised  the  moral 
level.  With  this  condition  the  divorce  evil  has  grown  apace. 
Nevada  no  longer  stands  alone  in  the  establishment  of  divorce 
mills.  Other  states  have  an  eye  single  to  the  lucrative  re¬ 
turns  from  this  shameful  business.  A  traveler  crossing  the 
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country  from  California  by  automobile  recently  remarked 
that  wherever  he  stopped  at  restaurants  numerous  women 
were  smoking  at  tables  while  scarcely  a  man  was  indulging 
the  habit.  It  is  a  commentary  on  our  times  that  the  great 
tobacco  companies  are  illustrating  their  advertisements  with 
the  portraits  of  beautiful  girls  idealized  as  boosters  of  this 
or  that  brand  of  cigarettes.  The  faces  of  those  we  see  smok¬ 
ing  in  public  places  and  driving  about  our  streets  with 
cigarettes  dangling  from  their  lips  would  not  be  so  alluring 
if  faithfully  reproduced. 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  Certainly  any  attempt  which 
is  content  to  treat  the  symptoms  and  does  not  ferret  out  the 
cause  of  the  disease  will  fail  to  accomplish  any  lasting  re¬ 
sults.  Moral  slumps  always  follow  spiritual  declines.  There 
are  many  analysts  of  our  times  who  believe  that  there  is  a 
direct  connection  between  the  neglect  of  vital  Christian  be¬ 
liefs  and  lowered  moral  conditions.  We  have  every  reason 
to  believe  this  is  true,  hence  the  only  sure  means  of  bettering 
conditions  is  to  return  to  real  evangelization  of  the  masses 
with  the  Gospel  of  God’s  grace. 


Rollin  Thomas  Chafer. 


Department  of 

Systematic  Theology 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  Editor 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  SIN 

Author’s  Note:  This  installment,  the  third  of  a  series  of  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  Doctrine  of  Sin,  has  been  preceded  by  I,  **The 
First  Sin  in  Heaven  and  its  Effect”  (Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Octo¬ 
ber,  1934),  and  II,  ”The  First  Sin  on  Earth  and  its  Effect” 
(Bibliotheca  Sacra,  January,  1935),  and  is  to  be  followed  by  IV, 

“The  Specific  Character  of  the  Christian’s  Sin,”  and  V,  “The 
Divine  Remedy  for  all  Sin.”  These  articles  aim  at  a  practical. 
Biblical  treatment  of  the  Doctrine  of  Sin  rather  than  its  philo¬ 
sophical  and  metaphysical  aspects. — L.S.C. 

III 

MAN’S  PRESENT  ESTATE  AS  A  SINNER 

Embracing  (1)  Imputed  Sin;  (2)  The  Sin  Na¬ 
ture;  (3)  Personal  Sins;  (4)  The  State  “Under 
Sin”;  (5)  The  Relation  of  the  Unregenerate  to  Satan. 

The  philosophies  which  man  has  devised  and  which  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  existence  of  God  are  characterized  in  the  main 
by  their  failure  to  recognize  the  normal  obligation  which  a 
creature,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  creature,  sustains 
to  his  Creator.  In  his  position  and  relationships  as  unfallen 
and  under  those  conditions  which  were  divinely  pronounced 
to  be  “very  good,”  man  was  blessed  with  companionship 
with  God  and  with  the  privilege  of  fulfilling  the  most  im¬ 
portant  place  in  the  earthly  plan  and  purpose  of  God.  While 
recognizing  that  He  is  pursuing  the  course  of  His  sovereign 
purpose,  it  may  also  be  observed  that  the  loss  which  the  fall 
imposed  is  far  more  a  loss  to  God  than  it  is  to  man;  for  no 
estimation  is  possible  as  to  the  divine  sacrifice  in  the  fall 
either  in  the  sphere  of  companionship  or  in  the  realization 
of  the  ideal  which  Adam  was  first  created  to  fulfill.  The 
race  lives  on  apart  from  God,  and  is  unconscious  of  ever 
having  sustained  a  loss.  Man  now  confirms  the  suggestion 
that  the  less  he  has  of  which  to  boast  the  more  he  is  con- 
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sumed  with  pride  and  vainglory.  In  his  utter  corruption  and 
emptiness,  man  abounds  in  self-satisfaction.  Fallen  man  has 
no  sense  of  the  reality  of  God,  or  his  obligation  to  Him,  nor 
any  conscious  need  of  God’s  care.  This  darkness  of  the 
human  mind  is  universal  and  its  curse  extends  to  earth’s  out¬ 
most  bounds.  The  Apostle  declares  concerning  the  heathen 
world  that  “They  are  without  excuse:  because  that,  when 
they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  were 
thankful;  .  .  .  Who  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,  and 
worshipped  and  served  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator, 
who  is  blessed  for  ever.  .  .  .  They  did  not  like  to  retain  God 
in  their  knowledge’’  (Rom.  1:20-28).  This  knowledge  of 
God  which  the  heathen  world  is  said  to  have  possessed,  and 
to  some  degree  may  yet  possess,  is,  in  this  context,  distinctly 
declared  to  be  restricted  to  that  which  concerns  “His  eternal 
power  and  Godhead.’’  Though  perchance  it  might  be  pos¬ 
sessed  to  a  high  degree,  such  knowledge  would  not  include 
the  truth  regarding  salvation  for  men  from  their  lost  estate, 
but  rather  tends  to  increase  the  ground  for  their  fear  and 
foreboding.  The  gospel  of  the  saving  grace  of  God  in  Christ, 
which  is  based  upon  the  achievement  of  a  crucified  and  risen 
Savior,  is  a  revelation  which  is  not  disclosed  in  nature.  The 
heathen  world  with  its  varying  religious  beliefs  and  restricted 
recognitions  of  the  Creator,  until  evangelized,  awaits  the 
evangel — ^the  message  of  good  news  concerning  salvation 
through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus — ,  and  are  no  nearer  salva¬ 
tion  in  their  present  estate  than  they  would  be  if  they  pos¬ 
sessed  no  semblance  of  a  religion. 

The  relation  which  the  regenerate  sustain  to  God  and  ta 
each  other  is  a  body  of  truth  of  great  proportions,  but 
separate  indeed  from  the  original,  fundamental  problem  of 
fallen  humanity’s  relation  to  God.  There  is  an  aspect  of  sin 
which  is  included  within  the  field  of  relationship  which  the 
Christian  sustains  to  God,  and  this  is  to  be  considered  in  a 
succeeding  article;  but  the  essential  fact  of  sin  is  discovered 
within  the  field  of  relationship  which  unregenerate  humanity 
sustains  to  God.  This  is  characterized  by  self-direction,  self- 
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assurance,  self-seeking,  self-reliance,  self-will,  and  uncon¬ 
trolled  freedom ;  which  forms  of  ungodliness  are  not  only  uni¬ 
versal,  but  are  themselves  that  in  which  man  glories.  Over 
all  the  work  of  his  hands  man  assigns  glory  to  himself  and 
without  so  much  as  one  ascription  to  even  an  “unknown 
God.”  The  universal  incapacity  of  unregenerate  men  to 
recognize  the  true  and  normal  relation  which  exists  between 
the  creature  and  the  Creator  constitutes  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  God’s  Word  relative  to  the 
fallen  estate  of  man.  The  Scriptures  declare:  “The  wicked, 
through  the  pride  of  his  countenance,  will  not  seek  after 
God:  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts”  (Ps.  10:4);  “There  is 
no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes”  (Rom.  3:18);  and,  being 
natural  or  unregenerate  men,  they  are  not  able  to  “receive 
the  things  of  God”  (I  Cor.  2:14).  He  of  whom  it  is  said, 
“It  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps,”  attempts 
the  guiding  of  his  own  ways  without  thought  of  God,  nor 
does  he  acknowledge  the  Creator’s  rightful  authority  over 
him  or  his  obligation  of  reverence  toward  his  Creator.  Man’s 
repudiation  of  the  true  relationship  which  should  exist  be¬ 
tween  a  creature  and  the  Creator  seems  to  be  due  to  igno¬ 
rance,  native  incapacity,  and  is  itself  the  essential  root  of 
human  wickedness.  It  is  that  to  which  the  Apostle  refers 
when  he  declares  that  in  his  fallen  estate  man  now  worships 
and  serves  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator  (Rom.  1:25). 
This  departure  from  right  relations  to  God  was  the  essence 
-of  the  first  sin  in  heaven;  it  was  the  substance  of  Satan’s 
appeal  to  our  first  parents  in  Eden,  the  heeding  of  which 
caused  the  ruin  of  the  race;  it  was  the  actuating  motive  in 
man’s  crucifixion  of  the  Son  of  God;  and  it  will  yet  be  the 
climactic  human  offense  when  the  Man  of  Sin  sits  in  the  re¬ 
stored  temple  of  God  declaring,  “I  am  a  God,  I  sit  in  the 
seat  of  God”  (Ezek.  28:2). 

‘  The  utter  independence  of  God  on  the  part  of  the  crea¬ 
ture,  whether  it  be  angel  or  man,  is  the  basic  principle  of 
evil.  It  manifests  itself  in  manifold  ways.  The  prophet  de¬ 
clares  :  “All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray ;  we  have  turned 
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every  one  to  his  own  way”  (Isa.  53:6).  The  wise  man  said: 
“In  the  multitude  of  words  there  wanteth  not  sin”  (Prov. 
10:19);  “He  that  despiseth  his  neighbour  sinneth”  (Prov. 
14:21);  “The  thought  of  foolishness  is  sin”  (Prov.  24:9); 
“Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin”  (Rom.  14:23);  “To  him 
that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin” 
(Jas.  4:17);  “Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law”  (I  John 
3:4),  and,  “The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil”  (I 
Tim.  6:10).  Thus  the  Scriptures  indicate  the  extensive  and 
complex  character  of  sin's  expression,  but  in  every  case, 
whether  it  be  doctrine  or  human  experience,  the  one  original 
evil  is  found  to  be  in  the  sphere  of  the  creature's  relation  to 
the  Creator. 

Within  the  limited  human  sphere,  there  are  five  funda¬ 
mental  divisions  of  the  doctrine  of  Sin,  namely  (1)  Imputed 
Sin;  (2)  The  Sin  Nature;  (3)  Personal  Sin;  (4)  Man's  Es¬ 
tate  “Under  Sin”;  and  (5)  The  Relation  of  the  Unregenerate 
to  Satan. 

1.  Imputed  Sin. 

This,  and  the  division  of  this  theme  which  follows,  has 
been  given  extended  consideration  in  the  previous  article. 
Little  more  need  be  added  here  on  these  aspects  of  sin  than 
is  necessary  to  identify  them  with  the  subject  as  a  whole. 
It  may  be  restated,  however,  that  from  the  original  human 
sin  which  was  committed  by  the  federal  head  of  the  race 
with  all  his  representative  character  involving  every  human 
being  that  would  be  born  upon  the  earth,  save  One,  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  two  forms  of  death — death  physical,  and  death  spir¬ 
itual.  This  division  of  the  subject  is  concerned  with  Im¬ 
puted  Sin  and  its  effect,  death  physical.  Because  of  the  al¬ 
most  universal  assumption  that  physical  death  is  a  part  of 
God's  original  plan  for  the  race,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized  that  man,  as  created,  was  as  deathless  as  the 
angels,  and  that,  until  man  sinned,  death  in  all  its  forms 
was  foreign  to  this  universe.  In  this  connection,  the  Word 
of  God  discloses  what  unaided  man  could  never  discover. 
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namely,  that  death  is  visited  upon  man  because  of  sin,  that 
it  is  a  penalty  imposed  upon  Adam  and  his  posterity  because 
of  the  first  human  sin  and  quite  apart  from  all  subsequent 
human  sin. 

As  before  stated,  imputation  may  or  may  not  be  of  that 
which  antecedently  belongs  to  the  one  to  whom  it  is  imputed. 
A  judicial  imputation  is  the  reckoning  over  to  a  person  of 
something  which  is  not  one’s  by  right  or  title,  while  a  real 
imputation  is  the  reckoning  over  to  one  of  that  which  is  one’s 
by  right  and  title.  A  real  imputation  is  an  official  recog¬ 
nition  of  that  which  already  exists.  The  Scriptures  reveal 
that,  because  of  the  representative  character  of  Adam  in 
whose  loins  was  the  entire  race  (cf.  Heb.  7:9, 10),  each  and 
every  one  who  comprises  the  race  actually  shared  in  the  first 
sin  and  is  therefore  under  the  immediate  sentence  of  death 
as  a  real  imputation.  Men  die  physically,  not  because  of 
the  fact  that  Adam  sinned,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  each 
member  of  the  race,  by  divine  reckoning,  sinned  when  Adam 
disobeyed  God.  By  his  creation,  Adam  was  no  doubt  an 
immortal  being,  but  by  one  sin  he  became  mortal.  By  the 
fall  his  body  became  a  death-doomed,  dying  body.  Thus  the 
physical  death  of  any  individual  person  is  not  due  to  his  own 
sins  or  those  of  his  parents,  but  is  due,  as  the  Apostle  proves, 
to  the  individual’s  racial  participation  in  the  Adamic  sin. 
This,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  the  teaching  of  the  one  great 
passage  in  which  the  origin  of  physical  death  is  disclosed 
(Rom.  5:12-21).  But  with  regard  to  the  one  original  human 
sin  itself,  it  may  be  observed  that,  because  of  the  aorist  tense 
(fjiiapTov)  and  the  absence  in  the  original  of  the  word  have 
which  appears  in  the  Authorized  text,  it  is  probable  also 
that  Romans  3:23  refers  to  the  one  initial  sin  of  the  race 
rather  than  to  the  personal  sins  of  each  individual  human 
being  (cf.  Rom.  6:23).  The  Scriptures  also  assure  us  that 
death,  which  came  as  a  subsequent,  intruding  judgment  upon 
God’s  human  creation,  will  yet,  as  the  “last  enemy,”  be  de¬ 
stroyed  (I  Cor.  15:26);  from  which  time  the  human  family 
will,  because  of  the  termination  of  death,  go  on,  in  whatso¬ 
ever  state  they  are,  with  an  unendable  existence. 
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2.  The  Sin  Nature, 

The  second  effect  of  the  original  human  sin  is  death  spir¬ 
itual.  As  Jehovah  covenanted  with  Adam,  death  ensued  on 
the  very  day  that  he  sinned.  On  that  day  Adam  became  a 
spiritually  dead  creature,  separated  from  God,  and  unable 
to  propagate  other  than  spiritually  dead  offspring.  For  this 
cause  the  race  is  fallen  and  depraved  and  the  injury,  while 
traceable  to  Adam's  first  sin,  is  transmitted  from  father  to 
son  through  all  intervening  generations.  Human  history 
offers  a  complete  corroboration  of  every  phase  of  this  far- 
reaching  doctrine.  The  fallen  Adamic  nature  is  as  the  tree 
from  which  personal  sin  as  a  fruit  is  borne.  So  closely  re¬ 
lated  is  this  tree  to  its  fruit  that,  in  certain  restricted  pas¬ 
sages  (Rom.  6:1  to  8:4;  I  John  1:1-10)  both  are  referred 
to  by  the  same  term — Sin.  In  reading  these  Scriptures,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  distinguish  the  references  to  a  nature  which 
as  a  fontal  cause  ever  promotes  evil  conduct  on  the  part  of 
men.  It  is  the  fallen  nature,  designated  as  the  **old  man," 
which  was  crucified  with  Christ;  for  Christ  died  unto  the 
sin  nature  as  fully  and  efficiently  as  He  died  for  the  sins 
which  are  the  fruit  of  that  nature  (Rom.  6:6, 10).  The  child 
of  God  is  not  to  yield  to  the  sin  nature  (Rom.  6:11-13,  16-23) ; 
for,  under  the  present  enabling  power  of  the  indwelling 
Spirit  which  is  the  unique  provision  for  the  Christian  under 
grace,  it  is  provided  that  "sin  shall  not  have  dominion"  (Rom. 
6:14).  Similarly,  in  I  John  1:8  the  Apostle  states  concern¬ 
ing  the  sin  nature,  "If  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive 
ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us."  Useless  it  is,  indeed, 
for  anyone  to  deny  the  possession  of  a  sin  nature.  Those 
who  do  so  are  said  to  be  deceived.  Over  against  this,  it  is 
written  (I  John  1:10)  with  regard  to  personal  sin  which  is 
the  fruit  of  the  old  nature,  "If  we  say  we  have  not  sinned, 
we  make  him  a  liar,  and  his  word  is  not  in  us."  The  recog¬ 
nition  of  one's  own  personal  sin  presents  no  metaphysical 
problems,  therefore  to  deny  one's  personal  sin  is  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  little  heed  has  been  given  to  the  Word  of  God. 

The  consideration  of  the  all-important  divine  cure  for 
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both  imputed  sin  and  the  sin  nature  is  reserved  for  the  clos¬ 
ing  article  of  this  series. 

3.  Personal  Sins. 

Under  this  division,  that  aspect  of  the  whole  doctrine  of 
sin  is  contemplated  which,  because  of  human  consciousness 
and  experience,  seems  to  men  to  be  the  one  and  only  ground 
of  divine  condemnation  of  humanity.  It  is  too  often  assumed 
that  if  personal  sin  is  forgiven  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
desired,  whereas  it  is  both  reasonable  and  Scriptural  to  con¬ 
clude  that  to  deal  with  the  root  or  tree  is  more  important 
than  to  deal  with  the  fruit;  for  so  long  as  the  root  and  tree 
are  undealt  with,  the  fruit  must  appear,  and,  in  the  case  of 
a  sin  nature,  assuredly  does  appear.  Nevertheless,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  personal  sin  is  of  great  importance,  occupying,  as 
it  does,  by  far  a  larger  portion  of  the  Scriptures  than  all 
other  phases  of  the  sin  question  combined.  This  is  the  theme 
which  contemplates  all  immediate  human  experience,  and 
stains  the  pages  of  history  with  tears  and  blood.  Again, 
the  importance  of  this  aspect  of  sin  is  seen  when  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  first  sin  from  which  all  other  forms  of  sin 
are  derived  was  itself  a  personal  sin.  From  their  personal 
sins,  men  must  be  saved,  and  according  to  their  evil  works 
men  will  be  judged  and  condemned  forever. 

At  the  opening  of  the  discussion  of  the  theme  of  personal 
sin  it  is  important  to  restate  the  definition  of  sin,  namely, 
that  it  is  any  want  of  conformity  to  the  character  of  God. 
The  essence  of  sin  is  not  wholly  contained  in  any  partial 
manifestation  of  it.  At  this  point  various  theories  as  to  what 
sin  really  is  fail.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  sin  is  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  divine  law ;  but  it  is  probable  that  there  is  that  in  the 
nature  of  God  which  transcends  His  law,  and  sin  must  be 
reckoned  as  sinful,  not  because  it  violates  any  law,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  character  of  God. 
By  sinning,  man  has  come  short  of  the  character  of  God, 
which  character  is  His  glory;  thus,  by  sinning,  man  has  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God  (Rom.  3:23).  There  are  others 
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who  assert  that  the  essence  of  sin  is  selfishness.  It  may  be 
easily  observed  that  very  much  sin  is  selfishness,  and  that 
the  first  sin  of  the  race  was  that  of  self-promotion ;  but,  while 
selfishness  is  sin,  sin  may  be  more  than  selfishness,  since 
there  are  sins  which  are  unrelated  to  self,  namely,  malice, 
enmity  toward  God  and  man,  and  unbelief.  Being  so  un- 
scriptural,  there  is  no  occasion  to  refute  the  theories  that 
sin  is  mere  finiteness — **good  in  the  making,” — or  that  it  is 
sensuousness,  since  the  worst  sins  of  the  human  heart  are 
sins  of  the  soul — avarice,  cruelty,  revenge,  self-righteousness, 
pride,  and  unbelief. 

Sin  is  constituted  what  it  is  because  of  the  fact  that  God 
is  what  He  is.  Since  all  sin  is  primarily  against  Him,  it 
partakes  of  the  infinity  of  the  Creator.  Thus,  because  of  the 
fact  that  God  is  infinite,  there  is  no  measurement  to  be 
placed  on  the  sinfulness  of  sin.  Likewise,  the  term  sin  is 
peculiar  and  restricted  in  its  application.  On  this  point  Dr. 
A.  M.  Fairbaim  remarks :  “  ‘Sin^  is  a  religious  term,  intel¬ 
ligible  only  in  the  realm  of  religious  experience  and  thought. 
*Evir  is  a  philosophical  term,  and  denotes  every  condition, 
circumstance,  or  act  that  in  any  manner  or  degree  interferes 
with  complete  perfection  or  happiness  of  being,  whether 
physical,  metaphysical,  or  moral.  'Vice’  is  an  ethical  term; 
it  is  moral  evil  interpreted  as  an  offence  against  the  ideal 
or  law  given  in  the  nature  of  man — it  is  a  blot  or  stain  left 
by  the  departure  from  nature.  ‘Crime’  is  a  legal  term,  which 
denotes  the  open  or  public  violation  of  the  law  which  a  so¬ 
ciety,  or  state  has  framed  for  its  own  preservation  and  the 
protection  of  its  members.  But  sin  differs  from  these  in 
this  respect:  they  may  be  in  a  system  which  knows  not  God, 
but  without  God  there  can  be  no  sin.”* 

Personal  sins  may  be  classified  somewhat  accurately  by 
the  familiar  Biblical  terms  employed  in  the  Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion  of  both  Old  and  New  Testament  to  designate  them. 

a.  Transgression,  which  is  the  stepping  to  one  side,  or 
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the  overstepping  of  those  boundaries  which  God  has  marked 
off. 

b.  Iniquity,  referring  to  that  which  is  altogether  wrong. 

c.  Error,  that  which  disregards  the  right  or  goes  astray. 

d.  Sin,  which  is  coming  short,  or  missing  the  mark. 

e.  Wickedness,  the  outworking  and  expression  of  an  evil 
nature,  depravity. 

f.  Evil,  with  reference  to  that  which  is  actually  wrong, 
opposing  God. 

g.  Ungodliness,  lacking  any  worthy  fear  of  God. 

h.  Disobedience,  an  unwillingness  to  be  led  or  guided  in 
ways  of  truth. 

i.  Unbelief,  failure  to  trust  in  God.  “Without  faith  it  is 
impossible  to  please  God.”  Unbelief  appears  as  the  one  and 
only  “besetting  sin,”  which  sin  is  universal.  Men  do  not 
have  individual  and  varied  besetting  sins.  Each  person  is 
characterized  by  his  failure  to  believe  God  (Note  Heb. 
12:1,2,  where  the  one  reference  to  “the  sin  which  does  so 
easily  beset  us”  is  set  over  against  that  faith  of  which  Jesus 
is  the  Author  and  Finisher). 

j.  Lawlessness,  which  consists  in  the  persistent  con¬ 
tempt  of  divine  law  and  a  breaking  through  all  restraint  to 
the  end  that  self  may  be  gratified  regardless  of  divine  ad¬ 
monition.  The  most  illuminating  passage — I  John  3  ;4-10 — is 
rendered  somewhat  obscure  by  the  translation  of  dvopiav  by 
transgression.  The  discussion  of  this  context  develops  the 
one  aspect  of  sin  which  is  lawlessness,  as  in  contrast  to  that 
righteousness  which  impels  the  saved  one  whose  new  nature 
received  from  God  cannot  go  in  the  ways  of  lawless  sin. 
The  unregenerate  prove  their  lost  estate  by  their  ability  to 
sin  lawlessly  without  pain  of  heart — ^that  suffering  to  which 
David  referred  when  he  said,  “When  I  kept  silence,  my  bones 
waxed  old  through  my  roaring  all  the  day  long.  For  day 
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and  night  thy  hand  was  heavy  upon  me:  my  moisture  is 
turned  into  the  drought  of  summer”  (Ps.  32:3,4).  The 
child  of  God  when  sinning  experiences  the  grieving  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  (Eph.  4:30),  which  experience  will  keep  him 
from  that  carelessness  of  soul  termed  dvopia — latvlessness. 
Therefore,  according  to  I  John  3 :9,  anyone  born  of  God  does 
not  sin  lawlessly.  The  presence  of  the  divine  nature  pre¬ 
cludes  this.  However,  there  is  no  reference  in  this  passage 
to  sinless  perfection.  Such  perfection  could  not  be  in  view 
at  this  point  since  what  is  here  declared  is  said  to  be  true 
in  the  case  of  all  who  are  born  of  God,  and  not  one  of  these 
is  sinless  before  God.  Similarly,  the  following  verse  (3:10) 
declares  that  this  ability  to  sin  lawlessly  is  a  marking  off  of 
children  of  the  devil  from  the  children  of  God. 

Again,  personal  sins  may  be  classified  as  to  their  general 
aspects. 

a.  As  related  to  the  divine  requirements,  they  are  either 
omissions  or  commissions. 

b.  As  related  to  the  object,  they  are  against  God,  neigh¬ 
bor,  or  self. 

c.  As  related  to  compass,  they  are  either  inward — of  the 
soul — ,  or  outward — of  the  body. 

d.  As  related  to  chargeableness,  they  are  to  self  alone, 
or  to  others  as  being  partakers  in  them  (I  Tim.  5:22). 

e.  As  related  to  intention,  they  are  voluntary,  or  involun¬ 
tary,  which  latter  may  be  due  to  ignorance,  uncontrollable  pas¬ 
sion,  or  infirmity. 

f.  As  related  to  sinfulness,  they  may  be  greater  or  less. 

g.  As  related  to  the  subject,  they  may  be  that  of  the 
unsaved,  or  saved. 

h.  As  related  to  the  divine  penalty,  some  sins  are  at  least 
partially  judged  in  this  world,  while  others  are  judged  in 
the  world  to  come. 
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i.  As  related  to  divine  forgiveness,  they  are  unforgiven* 
or  forgiven, 

j.  As  related  to  their  cause,  they  may  be  sins  of  igno¬ 
rance,  imprudence,  heedlessness,  concupiscence,  malice,  or 
presumption, 

k.  As  related  to  God  as  the  Governor  of  the  universe, 
sins  are  such  as  to  call  forth  His  vengeance,  or  such  as  to 
call  forth  His  longsuffering. 

Having  enumerated  these  somewhat  familiar  classifica¬ 
tions  of  personal  or  individual  sins,  it  yet  remains  as  a  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  division  of  this  thesis  to  emphasize  the  ex¬ 
ceeding  sinfulness  of  each  and  every  personal  sin.  There 
are  three  major  proofs  of  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  personal 
sin: 


a.  One  of  the  angelic  hosts  committed  one  sin,  which 
sin  in  their  own  sphere  men  deem  most  commendable, 
namely,  unholy  ambition,  and,  as  a  result  of  that  sin,  that 
angel  fell  and  became  the  eternal  enemy  of  God  and  drew 
after  him  a  vast  company  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  some  of 
whom  are  bound  in  chains  of  darkness  and  for  whom  there 
is  no  ray  of  hope  through  all  eternity. 

b.  One  individual,  the  first  of  the  human  creation,  com¬ 
mitted  one  sin  and  that  sin  being  apparently  so  innocuous 
men  are  prone  to  ridicule  the  thought  that  God  would  notice 
it  at  all;  yet  that  one  sin  is,  according  to  divine  estimation, 
sufficiently  evil  to  cause  the  degeneracy  and  depravity  of 
the  unfallen  person  who  committed  the  sin,  and  to  cause  un¬ 
counted  millions  of  his  posterity  to  suffer  in  the  flesh  and 
die,  and  the  vast  majority  of  them  to  spend  eternity  in  the 
realms  of  woe. 

*A8  seen  in  the  case  of  the  unpardonable  sin,  committed  by  some  only  when 
Christ  was  here  on  earth,  and  which  sin  is  not  now  possible,  both  because 
of  the  fact  that  Christ  is  not  here  as  He  was  then  nor  is  He  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  because  such  a  penalty  as  is  imposed  on 
those  who  committed  the  unpardonable  sin  sets  up  a  direct  contradiction 
of  divine  grace  in  salvation. 
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c.  The  Son  of  God  suffered  to  an  infinite  degree  and 
died  on  the  cross  because  of  sin.  There  was  no  other  way 
whereby  redemption  could  be  secured.  However,  had  there 
never  been  but  one  sin  committed  in  this  world,  the  same 
depths  of  suffering  and  death  by  the  Son  of  God  would  have 
been  required  as  a  righteous  ground  for  divine  forgiveness 
of  that  one  sin  and  the  justification  of  that  sinner. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  sin  is  exceeding  sinful.  It  is  highly 
proper  to  believe  that  every  sin,  be  it  ever  so  harmless  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  is  as  evil  in  the  sight  of  God  as  is  the  one  sin  of 
Satan  or  the  one  sin  of  Adam.  In  fact,  the  Adamic  sin  may 
be  considered  as  a  norm  of  all  sin.  There  is,  first,  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  inner  self  which  is  later  expressed  in  the  act 
or  failure  to  act.  This  feature  of  sin  was  evidently  ex¬ 
perienced  by  Adam.  Partaking  of  the  forbidden  fruit  was 
only  the  execution  of  a  sinful  purpose  already  formed.  Then 
there  was  the  appeal  of  the  tempter.  Who,  in  the  light  of 
the  Scripture,  will  contend  that  Satan’s  appeal  is  not  now  ever 
present?  As  he  said  to  Adam  and  Eve,  “Thou  shalt  not 
surely  die,”  he  says  now,  and  the  tempted  one  reasons  that, 
“nothing  serious,  certainly  nothing  fatal,  will  come  of  this 
sin.  I  know  God  says  that  ‘The  wages  of  sin  is  death,’  and 
that  if  I  live  after  the  flesh  I  will  be  in  the  way  of  death; 
but  this  probably  is  not  true,  and  even  if  it  is  true,  God  will 
forgive  me.”  Such,  indeed,  are  the  promptings  of  Satan  in 
the  heart  of  man.  To  one  in  such  a  state  of  heart  toward 
God,  it  is  always  easy  for  Satan  to  point  out  the  unpleasant 
character  of  divine  restraint  and  to  suggest  that  perfect 
freedom,  such  as  belongs  only  to  the  Creator,  is  more  desir¬ 
able.  Thus,  the  heart  listens  to  the  second  suggestion  which 
Satan  made  to  Adam — “Be  as  God.”  No  mature,  thoughtful 
person  will  fail  to  identify  these  steps  in  the  experience  of 
sin.  None  but  God  can  thwart  the  tempter’s  power.  With 
dependence  upon  God,  with  eyes  fixed  on  Him,  with  a  heart 
ever  subdued  by  a  contemplation  of  His  Word,  there  is  vic¬ 
tory;  and  how  great  the  victory  if  even  one  sin  is  obviated! 

The  study  of  the  personal  sins  of  those  whose  failure  is 
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recorded  in  the  Scriptures  will  add  much  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  doctrine  of  personal  sins.  Such  a  study  should 
include  the  sins  of  Adam,  Cain,  Noah,  Nadab,  Abihu,  Korah, 
Dathan,  Abiram,  Aaron,  Moses,  Achan,  Eli,  Saul,  David, 
Solomon,  Peter,  Pilate,  Judas,  Ananias,  Sapphira,  and  Saul 
of  Tarsus. 

4.  The  State  of  Man  “Under  Sin/* 

The  phrase  “under  sin”  occurs  but  three  times  in  the  New 
Testament — “We  have  before  proved  both  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
that  they  are  all  under  sin”  (Rom.  3:9),  “But  I  am  carnal, 
sold  under  sin”  (Rom.  7:14),  “But  the  scripture  hath  con¬ 
cluded  all  under  sin”  (Gal.  3:22) — ,  and  with  far-reaching 
significance  in  each  instance.  Romans  3:9  and  Galatians 
3:22,  having  reference  to  the  estate  of  the  unregenerate, 
are  germane  to  this  division  of  the  doctrine  of  sin,  while 
Romans  7 :14,  having  reference  to  the  regenerate,  belongs  to 
another  phase  of  the  doctrine  of  sin  which  will  be  considered 
in  a  following  article. 

Man,  who  has  been  under  condemnation  for  sin  since  the 
beginning  of  the  race,  is,  in  the  present  age  (which  is  bounded 
by  the  two  advents  of  Christ),  under  a  specific  divine  decree 
of  condemnation,  and  this  condemnation  is  itself  the  neces¬ 
sary  background  for  the  present  far-reaching  offers  of  divine 
grace.  Each  of  the  three  aspects  of  sin  already  considered 
has  been  seen  to  be  universal  in  character,  and  man’s  estate 
“under  sin”  is  no  exception.  In  fact,  it  is  this  universal 
character  which  provides  the  basis  for  the  understanding  of 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  phrase. 

'  That  the  estate  of  man  “under  sin”  is  peculiar  to  the 
present  age  is  disclosed  in  Romans  3:9,  and  by  the  declara¬ 
tion  there  set  forth  that  unregenerate  Jews  and  Gentiles  are 
now  alike  in  respect  to  their  relation  to  God,  being  equally 
fallen  and  condemned  under  sin.  Similarly,  the  Apostle  de¬ 
clares  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  now  alike  in  the  fact 
that  the  same  gospel  of  divine  grace  is  offered  to  them  and 
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by  this  alone  can  they  be  saved.  We  read:  “For  there  is 
no  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek  [Gentile] :  for 
the  same  Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  him. 
For  whosoever  [Jew  or  Gentile]  shall  call  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord  shall  be  saved”  (Rom.  10:12,13).  During  the  pe¬ 
riod  from  Abraham  to  Christ,  which  in  the  Scriptures  is 
characterized  by  Jewish  history,  the  Jew  with  ever-increas¬ 
ing  conviction  asserted  his  superior  position  and  importance 
over  the  Gentile,  and  with  the  fullest  divine  attestation  as 
regards  his  superior  position.  The  Israelites  were  and  are 
Gk)d^s  chosen  above  all  the  people  of  the  earth  (Ex.  19:5; 
Deut.  7:6,7;  10:15;  Ps.  135:4).  Of  them  the  Apostle  de¬ 
clares:  “Who  are  Israelites;  to  whom  pertaineth  the  adop¬ 
tion,  and  the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the 
law,  and  the  service  of  God,  and  the  promises ;  whose  are  the 
fathers,  and  of  whom  as  concerning  the  flesh  Christ  came, 
who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever.  Amen”  (Rom.  9 :4,  5) ; 
but  of  the  Gentiles  he  asserts:  “That  at  that  time  ye  were 
without  Christ,  being  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel,  and  strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise,  having 
no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world”  (Eph.  2:12).  Lan¬ 
guage  could  hardly  serve  to  set  forth  a  greater  difference 
between  two  peoples  than  is  indicated  by  these  two  passages. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  divinely  appointed  difference  between 
Jew  and  Gentile  in  the  2000  years  between  Abraham  and 
Christ.  On  the  basis  of  his  place  of  privilege,  the  Jew,  so 
far  from  being  humbled  by  his  blessings,  had  developed  a 
national  pride  and  arrogance  toward  the  Gentile  which 
prompted  him  to  refuse  to  have  any  personal  contact  with  a 
Gentile,  or  to  enter  his  house,  and  he  termed  the  Gentile  a 
dog.  Perhaps  no  Jew  of  his  generation  was  more  saturated 
with  this  unholy  prejudice  than  was  Saul  of  Tarsus;  yet, 
under  the  transforming,  illuminating  power  of  the  Spirit, 
Saul  became  Paul  the  “Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,”  and  the 
voice  of  God  to  declare  the  message — at  that  time  more  revo¬ 
lutionary  than  almost  any  other  could  be — ^that  there  is  now 
“no  difference  between  Jew  and  Gentile.”  There  is  abundant 
prophecy  announcing  the  fact  that  in  the  coming  Kingdom 
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age  the  Jew  will  again  and  forevermore  be  divinely  exalted 
above  the  Gentiles  (Isa.  60:1-22).  It  therefore  follows  that 
since  in  the  past  ages  the  Jew  by  divine  authority  and  ap¬ 
pointment  held  a  position  superior  to  the  Gentile,  and  since 
in  the  ages  to  come  he  will  again  be  exalted  above  all  other 
peoples,  this  is  the  age,  unique  indeed,  when  by  divine  au¬ 
thority  and  arrangement  it  is  declared  that  there  is  “no  dif¬ 
ference  between  Jew  and  Gentile.”  Jewish  national  or 
covenant  standing  before  God  is,  for  the  present  age,  set 
aside.  The  Jew  is  not  now  urged  to  recognize  his  Messiah, 
but  he  is  urged  to  believe  on  a  crucified  and  risen  Savior. 

The  common  position  of  Jew  and  Gentile  “under  sin”  may 
be  defined  as  one  wherein  they  are  both  absolutely  condemned 
and  utterly  without  merit  before  God.  Immediately  following 
the  statement  of  Romans  3:9  that  both  Jew  and  Gentile  are 
all  “under  sin,”  the  context  goes  on  to  define  the  condemnable 
condition  of  the  entire  race.  It  is  written:  “There  is  none 
righteous,  no,  not  one :  there  is  none  that  understandeth,  there 
is  none  that  seeketh  after  God.  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the 
way,  they  are  together  become  unprofitable;  there  is  none 
that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one.  Their  throat  is  an  open  sep¬ 
ulchre;  with  their  tongues  they  have  used  deceit;  the  poison 
of  asps  is  under  their  lips :  whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and 
bitterness :  their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood :  destruction  and 
misery  are  in  their  ways :  and  the  way  of  peace  have  they  not 
known:  there  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes”  (Rom. 
3:10-18).  With  the  same  all-inclusiveness  it  is  declared  in 
John  3:18  “He  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already,  be¬ 
cause  he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  God.”  In  their  vanity  men  are  ever  prone  to  imagine 
that  their  estate  before  God  may  yet  prove  to  be  to  some 
degree  acceptable.  However,  God  declares  that  they  are 
already  condemned,  which  fact  must  take  its  course  leading 
on  to  eternal  woe  unless,  through  grace,  they  are  saved. 

To  be  without  merit  in  relation  to  salvation  is  to  be  in 
possession  of  nothing  which  might  be  credited  to  one's  ac¬ 
count.  It  is  according  to  human  reason  to  suppose  that  a 
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moral,  cultured  person  will  have  something  which  God  might 
accept  and  incorporate  into  His  saving  work;  but  such  is  not 
the  case.  To  be  “under  sin”  is  not  only  to  be  hopelessly  con¬ 
demned  because  of  the  sinful  state,  but  to  be  without  merit, 
or  utterly  void  of  any  good  which  might  be  credited  to  one’s 
account.  In  Romans  11 :32  the  Apostle  states  that  “God  hath 
concluded  them  all  in  unbelief,”  which  unbelief,  as  has  been 
seen  from  John  3 :18,  is  the  ground  of  the  present  condemna¬ 
tion  of  all  men.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  reaction  of  the 
human  heart  to  this  revelation  that  God  has  now  decreed  that 
the  good  which  men  believe  they  possess  will  not  accrue  to 
their  account  to  the  slightest  degree,  is  a  feeling  that  God  is 
unjust  in  rejecting  even  the  good  one  may  possess.  Has  not 
man  become  accustomed  to  a  meritorious  standing  by  home 
discipline  in  childhood;  by  the  recognition  of  personal  quali¬ 
ties  in  all  the  field  of  education,  and  the  advantages  which 
are  accredited  to  him  in  society  and  government  because  of  a 
correct  manner  of  life?  The  passage  (Rom.  11:32)  goes  on 
to  state,  not  only  that  God  had  concluded  all  in  unbelief,  which 
is  condemnation,  but  that  this  is  done  in  order  “that  he  might 
have  mercy  upon  all.”  Salvation  by  grace  is  according  to  a 
plan  which  is  wholly  within  God  and  therefore  cannot  incor¬ 
porate  anything,  even  human  merit,  into  its  execution.  It  is 
a  standardized  whole,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  God  and,  being  itself  infinitely  perfect,  leaves  no 
place  for  any  human  contribution.  A  bridge  may  be  con¬ 
demned  when  there  is  much  in  it  of  value,  and  the  engineer 
may  have  to  determine  whether  it  should  be  merely  repaired 
by  adding  support  to  its  weak  parts,  or  whether  it  will  be 
torn  away  to  make  place  for  a  wholly  new  structure.  One 
thing  is  sure,  if  the  old  bridge  is  torn  away,  its  good  parts  are 
not  left  intact  to  be  incorporated  into  the  new  structure.  The 
good  is  set  aside  along  with  the  bad.  Salvation  by  grace  is 
a  wholly  new  structure  into  which  no  human  goodness  may 
be  incorporated.  God  has  concluded  all  in  unbelief,  which 
is  the  wrecking  of  the  first  structure  without  regard  to  its 
relative  worthiness,  in  order  that  His  exceeding  mercy,  which 
provides  a  structure  of  infinite  perfection,  might  be  available 
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to  all.  It  naturally  follows  that  if  one  persists  in  demanding 
that  his  own  merit  shall  be  credited  he  cannot  be  saved  by 
grace,  since  God  is  not  now  patching  up  imperfect  structures. 
In  the  salvation  of  men,  God  has  undertaken  two  stupendous 
purposes  which  render  impossible  the  acceptance  of  any 
patched-up  and  imperfect  structures.  (1)  It  is  declared  that, 
through  His  saving  grace,  the  believer  shall  be  conformed  to 
the  image  of  His  Son.  This  excludes  any  mere  revising  of 
the  old  creation.  At  this  point  neither  circumcision  nor  un¬ 
circumcision  availeth  anything,  but  only  a  new  creation.  (2) 
Salvation  has  for  its  primary  objective  the  demonstration 
before  all  the  universe  of  beings  the  exceeding  grace  of  God. 
It  is  true  that  men  are  saved  “unto  good  works”  (Eph.  2:10), 
and  that  God  loved  them  enough  to  give  His  Son  that  they 
might  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life  (John  3 :16) ;  but 
the  highest  divine  motive  in  the  salvation  of  men  is  that  in 
the  ages  to  come  the  grace  of  God  may  be  demonstrated  be¬ 
fore  all  created  beings.  Thus,  again,  the  very  purpose  of  God 
in  salvation  precluded  the  mere  patching  up  of  an  old  struc¬ 
ture  or  the  salvaging  of  any  part  of  it.  It  would  be  folly 
indeed  to  contend  that  a  good  life  is  not  more  beneficial  to  the 
state,  to  society,  or  the  home  than  a  bad  life;  but  this  ques¬ 
tion  under  discussion  does  not  involve  the  state,  society,  or 
the  home  directly;  it  is  a  matter  of  getting  sinners  so  per¬ 
fected  that  they  may  enjoy  the  presence  of  God  in  heaven  for¬ 
ever.  Fallen  man  is  condemned  root  and  branch.  He  could 
be  credited  with  nothing  for  the  good  that  he  imagines  he 
possesses.  Such  supposed  good,  at  best,  would  not  be  of  the 
same  quality  as  the  perfection  of  Christ,  nor  is  it  required 
since  Chirst's  merit  supplies  all  that  a  sinner  could  ever  need. 
“If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature:  old  things  are 
passed  away;  behold  all  things  are  become  new.  And  all 
things  are  of  God”  (II  Cor.  5:17,18.  Observe  the  force  of 
the  word  all  in  each  use  of  it  in  this  passage).  Indeed,  one 
thus  saved  has  a  new  and  superhuman  obligation  to  live  as 
one  who  is  perfectly  saved  in  Christ  should  live;  but  even 
Christian  faithfulness,  though  full  of  blessing  for  the  one 
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who  so  lives,  can  add  nothing  to  the  new  creation  wrought  of 
God. 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that,  since  God  is  Himself 
infinitely  righteous.  He  cannot  accept  anything  which  is  not 
perfect  in  His  own  sight.  He  could  not  base  the  salvation 
of  a  sinner  upon  a  mere  fiction;  He  therefore,  bases  it  upon 
the  merit  of  His  Son  whose  perfection  is,  through  infinite 
grace,  rendered  available  for  every  sinner.  The  sinner,  then, 
in  the  last  analysis,  is  saved  on  a  meritorious  basis,  but  it  is 
the  merit  of  the  One  who  is  made  unto  him  the  very  right¬ 
eousness  of  God. 

Thus,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  phrase  “under  sin” 
refers  to  an  estate  of  man  which  is  constituted  by  a  divine 
decree  and  which  has  obtained  in  no  other  age  than  this, 
since  by  it  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  alike  leveled  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  abject  objects  of  divine  grace  to  the  end  that  they 
may  be  saved  upon  a  wholly  different  principle  than  that  of  a 
divine  recognition  and  acceptance  of  human  merit.  God  un¬ 
dertakes  and  secures  a  new  creation  to  the  glory  of  His  grace. 
Thus  it  is  also  seen  that  the  reckoning  of  all  in  unbelief  is  a 
necessity  if  all  human  beings  are  to  be  placed  before  God  as 
those  whose  meritorious  structure  has  been  torn  away  and 
who  are  now  eligible  to  receive  as  a  gift  from  God  all  that 
enters  into  the  new  creation.  None  but  God  can  accomplish 
a  new  creation,  and  He  can  undertake  it  only  as  His  Son  has 
borne  the  demerit  of  sinners  and  offered  Himself  without  spot 
unto  God  that  His  merit  might  be  available  to  them. 

The  only  attitude  that  a  meritless  person  “under  sin”  could 
reasonably  maintain  toward  so  great  and  supernatural  a 
salvation  is  to  trust  Another  who  is  mighty  to  save  to  accom¬ 
plish  it  all.  This  is  saving  faith,  and  no  more  is,  nor  reason¬ 
ably  could  be,  required  of  any  unsaved  person.  Therefore, 
we  read  in  Galatians  3:22:  “But  the  scripture  hath  con¬ 
cluded  all  under  sin,  that  the  promise  by  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ  might  be  given  to  them  that  believe.” 
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5.  The  Relation  of  the  Unregenerate  to  Satan, 

The  present  relation  of  Satan  to  the  unregenerate  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Bible  and  added  to  the  four  aspects  of  sin 
already  considered,  comprises  a  dark  picture  indeed.  No 
reference  is  made  here  to  the  eternal  estate  of  those  who 
die  without  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ.  Little  indeed 
are  the  unregenerate  prepared  to  recognize  their  present 
relation  to  Satan.  Satan  is  described  as  the  one  who  de- 
ceiveth  the  whole  world  (Rev.  12:9;  20:3,8),  and  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  unsaved  to  discern  the  revelation  regarding 
themselves  is  the  result  of  this  satanic  deception.  While 
there  are  many  passages  of  Scripture  bearing  on  the  present 
relation  of  the  unsaved  to  Satan,  four  present  this  important 
body  of  truth  in  its  main  features: 

Colossians  1:13,  which  reads:  “Who  hath  delivered  us 
from  the  power  of  darkness,  and  hath  translated  us  into 
the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son.”  In  this  Scripture  it  is  re¬ 
vealed  that  God’s  saving  power  is  exercised  to  the  end  that 
those  who  are  saved  are  “delivered  from  the  power  of  dark¬ 
ness.”  Adam’s  scepter  of  authority  and  dominion  (Gen. 
1:26-28)  was  evidently  surrendered  to  Satan  to  some  extent 
and  has  been  held  by  Satan  by  right  of  conquest.  Fallen  man 
must  be  rescued  from  the  power  of  darkness,  which  is  the 
estate  of  all  who  are  unsaved. 

Ephesians  2:1,2.  Writing  of  the  former  estate  of  those 
now  saved,  the  Apostle  states:  “And  you  hath  he  quickened, 
who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins:  wherein  in  time  past 
ye  walked  according  to  the  course  of  this  world,  according 
to  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now 
worketh  fenergizeth]  in  the  children  of  disobedience.”  The 
classification,  “the  children  of  disobedience,”  refers  to  Adam’s 
federal  disobedience  and  includes  all  of  the  unregenerate  as 
disobedient  and  energized  by  Satan  (note  the  use  of  8veqy£o> 
in  both  Eph.  2:2  and  Phil.  2:13). 

II  Corinthians  4 :3, 4,  which  states :  “But  if  our  gospel 
be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost:  in  whom  the  god  of 
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this  world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  which  believe 
not,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the 
image  of  God,  should  shine  unto  them,”  discloses  the  fact 
that  the  unregenerate  are  restricted  by  Satan  as  to  their  ca¬ 
pacity  to  understand  the  gospel  of  Christ.  The  effectiveness 
of  this  blinding  every  soul-winner  soon  discovers. 

I  John  5 :19,  which  reads :  “And  we  know  that  we  are  of 
God,  and  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness.”  A  more 
literal  translation  develops  the  revelation  that  the  unre¬ 
generate  are  now  unconscious  of  their  relation  to  Satan. 
They  are  as  those  who  are  being  “carried  asleep  in  the  arms 
of  the  wicked  one.” 

Finally,  the  estate  of  unregenerate  man  may  be  sum¬ 
marized,  (a)  as  being  subject  to  death  in  all  its  forms,  be¬ 
cause  of  participation  in  Adam’s  sin;  (b)  as  being  born  in 
depravity  of  spiritual  death  and  forever  separated  from  God 
unless  regenerated  by  the  saving  power  of  God;  (c)  as  guilty 
of  personal  sins,  each  and  every  one  of  which  is  as  sinful  in 
the  sight  of  God  as  the  first  sin  of  Satan  or  the  first  sin  of 
Adam;  (d)  as  “under  sin,”  in  which  estate  all — ^both  Jew 
and  Gentile — are  now  placed  by  divine  decree  and  in  which 
every  human  merit  is  disregarded  to  the  end  that  the  un¬ 
compromised  saving  grace  of  God  may  be  exercised  toward 
those  who  believe;  and  (e)  as  under  the  influence  of  Satan 
who  is  in  authority  over  them,  who  energizes  them,  who 
blinds  them  concerning  the  gospel,  and  who  deceives  them 
concerning  their  true  relation  to  himself. 

The  problem  of  relief  from  the  immeasurable  tragedy  of 
sin  is  never  solved  by  minimizing  any  aspect  of  sin;  it  is 
solved  by  discovering  a  Savior  whose  salvation  is  equal  to 
every  need  for  time  and  eternity. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 

Dallas,  Texas. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  July  number) 
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IMMORTALITY 

BY 

J.  B.  Rowell,  B.  Th. 

That  Life  and  Immortality  are  not  synonymous  terms  is 
clear  from  the  Scripture  which  speaks  of  “our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  Who  hath  annulled  death,  and  brought  life  and  im¬ 
mortality  [incorruptibility] to  light  through  the  Gospel”  (2 
Timothy  1:10).  It  is  the  confusing  of  these  terms  which 
has  brought  spiritual  shipwreck  to  many.  One  far-reaching 
result  of  this  confusion  is  the  unscriptural  term  The  Immor- 
tcdity  of  the  Soul.  It  is  granted  that  this  term  is  used  on 
every  hand,  and  also  that  many  theological  writers  use  this 
expression,  but  that,  in  itself,  does  not  make  it  Scriptural. 
As  careful  a  writer  as  A.  A.  Hodge  used  this  expression.  It 
might,  however,  be  urged,  “What  difference  does  it  make?” 
It  has  made  a  vast  difference  to  very  many  in  that  they 
have  carried  the  conception  conveyed  in  the  term  Immor¬ 
tality  of  the  Soul,  into  such  Scriptures  as  1  Timothy  6:16 
which  speaks  of  “our  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  as  “The  King  of 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords  Who  only  [or.  Who  alone]  hath 
immortality  (ddavaoiav)”,  which  is  in  direct  accord  with  the 
word  from  the  Psalms,  “neither  wilt  Thou  suffer  Thine  Holy 
One  to  see  corruption”  (Psalm  16:10;  Acts  2:27).  Further, 
in  Romans  2:7  we  read  “To  them  by  patient  continuance  in 
well  doing  seek  for  [are  seeking  for]  .  .  .  immortality  [in¬ 
corruptibility  dcpOapaiav],  eternal  life.”  Now,  if  it  be  main¬ 
tained  that  immortality  refers  to  the  soul,  then  it  follows 
that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  not  the  common  lot  of 
mankind  but  is  rather  the  condition  gained,  or  awarded, 
those  “who  by  patient  continuance  in  well  doing  are  seeking 
for  glory  and  honour  and  immortality,  eternal  life.”  Con¬ 
sequently,  upon  this  confusion  of  Biblical  terms  is  based  the 
grievous  error  known  as  Conditional  Immortality,  which 
teaches  that  (1)  Immortality  is  conditioned  on  faith;  and 
(2)  annihilation  of  the  wicked  and  unbelieving.  This  is 
sufficient  to  show  the  importance  of  this  present  study. 
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It  is  granted  that  the  Bible  does  not  shed  as  much  light 
on  this  subject  as  it  does  on  other  of  the  great  fundamental 
truths;  nevertheless,  it  gives  us  enough  light  to  enable  us  to 
have  a  clear  understanding  as  to  what  God's  revelation  is 
concerning  it.  If  therefore,  this  paper  makes  clear  a  truth 
which  has  been  confused  in  the  minds  of  thousands,  then  it 
will  not  be  in  vain. 

That  we  may  realise  the  importance  of  this  study  let  us 
state  the  theory  of  Conditional  Immortality  and  Annihilation 
as  given  by  James  Fyie  in  his  book  The  Hereafter,  He  says : 
“There  are  some  who  cannot  believe  that  men  are  totally 
extinguished  at  death,  yet  cannot  see  their  way  to  admit  the 
eternity  of  punishment,  and  cut  the  knot  by  the  ingenious 
theory  of  conditional  immortality.  This  school  of  thought 
rejects  altogether  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  natural  immor¬ 
tality  of  man,  and  holds  that  he  was  created  not  absolutely 
immortal,  but  'capable  of  immortality,'  which  could  only  be 
secured  by  obedience.  Adam  was  placed  on  trial,  'if  he 
obeyed  he  should  live  on  forever;  if  he  disobeyed  he  should 
die.  .  .  .  And  his  death  signified  a  literal,  immediate,  and 
final  dissolution  of  the  nature  of  Adam  as  a  man.'  'That 
the  object  of  Redemption  is  not  only  to  change  from  sin  to 
holiness,  but  from  mortality  to  immortality,  from  a  consti¬ 
tution  whose  present  structure  is  perishable  in  all  its  parts, 
to  one  which  is  eternal'  .  .  .  'the  impenitent  part  of  mankind 
.  .  .  to  perish  everlastingly  ...  to  suffer  eternal  destruction 
of  body  and  soul  in  hell.' '"  Since  commencing  this  paper, 
the  writer  came  across  this  sentence  by  Fyfe,  ''The  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  body  is  confounded  with  that  of  the  soul."  It 
is  from  this  confusion,  as  previously  stated,  that  much  se¬ 
rious  error  has  arisen,  for  the  annihilation  theory  has  be¬ 
come  the  Devil's  anaesthetic  to  lull  men  into  the  sleep  of 
death,  while  it  breaks  down  the  principles  of  justice  and  the 
Word  of  God. 


‘These  quotations  by  Fyfe  are  from  a  volume  entitled  Life  in  Christ  by  Rev. 
Edward  White,  who  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  apostles  of  the 
'‘Conditional  Immortality”  school. 
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Before  passing  on  to  the  fuller  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject,  it  would  be  as  well  to  discover  the  true  meaning  of  a 
favourite  word  used  by  the  annihilationists,  viz.  destruction, 
especially  as  used  in  2  Thes.  1:9,  where  we  read  concerning 
those  ‘that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey  not  the  Gospel  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  “Who  shall  be  punished  with  ever¬ 
lasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from 
the  glory  of  His  power.”  Surely,  it  is  urged,  this  Scripture 
teaches  the  destruction  of  the  soul,  and  therefore  the  anni¬ 
hilation  of  the  soul,  and  consequently  giving  further  reason 
why  the  word  mortality  should  be  applied  to  the  soul.  The 
word  oledQog  translated  destruction  occurs  only  four  times  in 
the  New  Testament.  By  a  careful  study  of  the  context  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  cannot  mean  annihilation  in  any  of  the 
Scriptures  where  this  word  is  found.  (1  Cor.  5:5;  1  Tim. 
6:9;  1  Thes.  5:3).  We  must  confine  ourselves,  however,  to  the 
one  Scripture,  2  Thes.  1 :9.  Here  again,  the  context  helps  us, 
for  it  shows  that  the  destruction  referred  to  does  not  take 
place  at  the  death  of  the  impenitent.  Instead  of  which,  it 
states  definitely  that  it  takes  place  (1)  “When  the  Lord 
Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  with  His  mighty  angels,” 
and  (2)  “When  He  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  His  saints.” 
In  commenting  on  this  Scripture,  Fyfe  makes  this  statement: 
“What  is  this  destruction?  Not  extinction,  or  ceasing  to  be, 
but  the  being  driven  from  the  face  of  the  Lord  by  His  glor¬ 
ious  might.  The  face — the  favour — of  the  Lord,  is  heaven; 
the  loss  of  it  is  hell,  and  destruction,  deprivation  of  the  Divine 
presence,  is  always  represented  as  the  result  and  punishment 
of  sin.  Adam,  fallen,  hid  himself  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  God.  One  of  the  bitterest  elements  of  Cain’s  curse 
was,  ‘And  from  Thy  face  shall  I  be  hid.'  ‘In  Thy  presence 
is  fulness  of  joy,'  the  good  man  exultantly  exclaims;  while 
the  penitent  prays,  ‘Cast  me  not  away  from  Thy  presence.'  ” 

Two  other  words  merit  our  attention  because  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  given  them  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  immor¬ 
tality,  the  one  in  the  0.  T.  and  the  other  in  the  N.  T.  The 
first  is  the  Hebrew  abad  and  /ibaddon,  and  the  second  is  the 
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Greek  djioXXvni,  the  one  corresponding  to  the  other.  The 
Annihilationist  would  point  out  that  God’s  Word  says,  “Thou 
hast  destroyed  the  wicked,  Thou  hast  put  out  their  name  for 
ever  and  ever”  (Psa.  9:5).  A  closer  inspection  is  needed 
than  the  mere  mention  of  one  occurrence  of  a  word.  This 
verb  dbad  means  to  destroy,  to  perish,  and  the  noun  abaddon 
refers  to  a  corresponding  state  or  condition.  It  is  used  with 
varying  applications:  as  in  Jeremiah  12:17,  “I  will  utterly 
pluck  up  and  destroy  that  nation,  etc.”;  in  2  Kings  11:1, 
“Athaliah  .  .  .  arose  and  destroyed  all  the  seed  royal”: 
Esther  8:5  speaks  of  Haman’s  effort  “to  destroy  the  Jews”; 
in  Micah  5 :10,  “I  will  destroy  thy  chariots.”  Thus  it  is  clear 
from  these,  and  many  other  Scriptures  that  there  is  no  sug¬ 
gestion  of  annihilation  or  extinction.  Now  let  us  briefly  note 
the  Greek  djioUvpi,  which  notice  will  convince  any  that  de¬ 
struction  is  not  annihilation.  To  kill  is  to  take  life,  to  de¬ 
stroy  is  to  cease  to  exist  for  the  purpose  for  which  created. 
’AjioXXvpi  is  translated  to  lose,  to  destroy,  to  perish,  and  in  no 
instance  can  it  mean  annihilation.  Let  us  take  a  few  ex¬ 
amples  :  Luke  15 :4,  6  speaks  of  the  Shepherd  in  “The  Parable 
of  the  Lost  Sheep,”  who  goes  “after  that  which  is  lost  until 
he  find  it,”  and  later  rejoices  saying,  “I  have  found  My  sheep 
which  was  lost.”  In  the  same  chapter  regarding  the  Prod¬ 
igal  Son,  we  have  this  word,  “For  this  my  son  was  dead,  and 
is  alive  again;  he  was  lost,  and  is  found.”  In  Mark  2:22 
we  read,  “the  new  wine  doth  burst  the  bottles,  and  the  wine 
is  spilled,  and  the  bottles  will  be  marred  (cbioXowTai)”;  while 
in  Matthew  12:14,  speaking  of  Jesus,  it  says,  “the  Pharisees 
went  out,  and  held  a  council  against  Him,  how  they  might 
destroy  Him.”  Referring  to  the  time  of  the  flood,  2  Peter 
3:6  records  “the  world  that  then  was,  being  overflowed  with 
water,  perished  (dbttokxo).”  Thus  it  is  clear  beyond  dispute, 
as  Cremer  says,  “The  fundamental  thought  is  not  by  any 
means  annihilation,  or  extinction  of  life,  but  an  injurious 
force  which  the  subject  exerts,  or  cannot  hinder.” 

Now  we  come  to  the  positive  aspect  of  our  subject.  In 
the  Genesis  account  of  the  creation  of  men  we  are  distinctly 
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taught  that  man  is  a  tripartite  creature,  being  a  perfect  body 
into  which  God  breathed  the  breath  of  lives.  Let  the  great 
difference  between  the  creation  of  man  and  beast  be  given 
special  emphasis  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject.  Of  the 
animals  it  is  written,  “And  God  said.  Let  the  earth  bring 
forth  the  living  creature  after  his  kind,  cattle,  etc.”  (Gen. 
1 :24)  whereas,  of  man,  we  read,  “And  God  said.  Let  us  make 
man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness  .  .  .  and  the  Lord  God 
formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  lives:  and  man  became  a  living  soul” 
(Gen.  1:26;  2:7).  On  this  subject  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  gives 
us  the  following  comment:  “The  original  is  emphatic;  God 
breathed  into  his  nostrils,  nishmat  chayim,  the  sold  or  prin¬ 
ciple  of  lives,  in  consequence  of  which  double  principle,  he 
became  nephesh  chaiyah,  a  living  sold:  or  a  compound  crea¬ 
ture,  being  both  a  soul  and  an  animal,  to  inform  and  actuate 
each  of  which,  viz.  his  animal  and  intellectual  nature,  he 
had  the  breath  or  inspiration  of  lives;  so  that  he  became 
a  perfect  animal  and  a  rational  being;  for  it  is  said.  Job 
32:8,  ‘There  is  a  spirit  in  man,’  ve-nishmet  shaddai  tebinem, 
‘and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  understand¬ 
ing.’  .  .  .  Here  we  find  sold  or  intellectual  principle,  distinct 
from  life  or  the  animal  principle — ^both  distinct  from  or¬ 
ganization,  and  both  immediately  proceeding  from  God  Him¬ 
self.”  This  is  further  emphasized  in  the  New  Testament 
where  w’e  read  in  1  Thes.  5 :23,  “And  7  pray  God  your  whole 
[entire]  spirit  (to  jivEVfia)  and  soul  (f|  and  body 

(to  o6>na)  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  Here  then  are  three  distinct  Greek 
words  to  express  the  truth  that  man  is  a  tripartite  creation. 
Of  these  three,  the  words  mortal,  immortal,  or  immortality, 
corruptible  or  incorruptible  are  only  used  in  connection  with 
the  last  mentioned,  viz.  body,  and  this — ^the  susceptibility 
of  the  body  to  mortality  and  corruptibility — because  true  of 
the  body  only  as  a  result  of  the  Fall  of  man.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  words  immortality  or  incorruptibility  are  never 
used  in  relation  to  the  soul  or  spirit  of  man,  instead  of  which 
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the  deathlessness  of  man*s  spirit  is  everywhere  in  Scripture 
regarded  as  fundamental  truth,  even  as  the  truths  concern¬ 
ing  the  Godhead,  and  the  Deity  of  Christ  are  regarded  as 
fundamental.  Since  the  Fall,  and  as  a  result  of  sin,  the 
body  has  been  subject  to  mortality,  and  that  mortality  applies 
to  the  body  and  not  to  the  spirit,  is  clear  from  Romans  8:11, 
“But  if  the  Spirit  of  Him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead 
dwell  in  you.  He  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall 
also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies  by  His  Spirit  that  dwelleth 
in  you.”  Thus  man  was  created  in  the  likeness  of  God, 
eternal  in  existence.  His  body,  by  sin,  became  mortal  and 
subject  to  death.  Death  of  the  body,  however,  does  not 
affect  the  existence  of  the  soul.  This  is  made  clear  from 
such  Scriptures  as  1  Cor.  15:51-54,  and  1  Thes.  4:14,  in 
which  latter  scripture  we  read,  “For  if  we  believe  that  Jesus 
died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus 
will  God  bring  with  Him.”  While  it  is  true  that  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  body  was  lost  through  the  Fall,  yet  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  should  fill  every  heart  in  that  it  was  restored  through 
Christ,  for  we  have  this  assurance,  He  “shall  change  this 
body  of  our  humiliation,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto 
the  body  of  His  glory”  (Phil.  3:21).  Let  it  be  noted  then 
that  it  is  not  the  body  which  thinks,  wills,  plans,  and  holds 
communion  with  God.  The  body  is  the  tabernacle  in  which 
the  man  dwells,  and  it  is  this,  the  body,  that  is  mortal  and 
subject  to  decay.  The  mighty  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  makes 
this  clear  in  Second  Corinthians,  chapter  five,  where  we  read, 
“For  we  that  are  in  this  tabernacle  do  groan,  being  bur¬ 
dened  :  not  for  that  we  would  be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon, 
that  mortality  (OvriTog,  opp.  to  dOdvatog,  undying)  might  be 
swallowed  up  of  life.”  Man  himself  may  be  mighty  in  spirit 
even  when  the  body  is  weak.  In  this  connection  we  observe 
the  emphasis  which  is  placed  on  the  mind  of  man  in  the 
Scriptures :  “For  I  know  the  things  that  come  into  your  mind, 
everyone  of  them”  (Ezek.  11:5);  “Hast  thou  seen  what  the 
ancients  of  the  house  of  Israel  do  in  the  dark,  every  man  in  the 
chambers  of  his  imagery?  For  they  say,  the  Lord  seeth  us  not” 
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(Ezek.  8 :12) ;  while  Romans  1 :21  speaks  of  those  who  “became 
vain  in  their  reasonings,”  and  Titus  1 :15  speaks  of  those  whose 
“mind  and  conscience  is  defiled.”  Scripture,  however,  shows 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  change  to  come  to  those  who  are 
“alienated  and  enemies”  in  their  “mind  by  wicked  words” 
(Col.  1:21);  hence  the  exhortation  “be  ye  transformed  by 
the  renewing  of  your  mind”  (Rom.  12:2);  “For  to  be  car¬ 
nally  minded  is  death;  but  to  be  spiritually  minded  is  life 
and  peace”  (Romans  8:6) ;  “They  received  the  word  with  all 
readiness  of  mind”  (Acts  17:11);  and  the  Lord  Himself 
says,  “I  will  put  My  laws  into  their  mind”  (Heb.  8:10). 
However  this  experience  reacts  upon  the  physical  man,  the 
experience  itself  relates  primarily  to  the  moral  and  intelli¬ 
gent  being  who  tabernacles  in  the  body.  This  is  emphasized 
by  a  study  of  the  subconscious  mind.  It  is  supposed  that  we 
all  know  what  it  is  for  a  thought  to  float  near  the  surface 
of  the  conscious  mind  and  then  elude  us,  slipping  from  the 
mental  grasp,  but  to  return  later.  Have  you  noticed  how 
some  can  make  a  mental  suggestion  to  themselves  to  awake 
at  a  certain  time?  This  is  a  command  to  the  subconscious 
mind.  Many  have  proved  that  the  mind  can  work  hard  while 
the  body  is  asleep,  and  problems  begun  in  waking  hours  have 
been  solved  in  sleeping  hours,  or,  as  someone  has  said,  “The 
purpose  of  the  waking  self  was  carried  over  into  the  dream 
state.”  Drs.  Church  and  Paterson,  in  a  chapter  on  somnam¬ 
bulism,  state:  “Patients  carry  out  in  sleep  a  line  of  action 
on  which  they  have  been  intent  before  retiring.”  This  is 
supported  by  an  experience  in  the  life  of  Charles  Haddon 
Spurgeon,  who,  while  fast  asleep,  preached  a  clear  message 
from  a  difficult  Scripture  which  had  baffled  him  in  his  wak¬ 
ing  hours. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  of  our  study  is  to  show  that 
while  the  body  is  inactive  in  sleep,  and  in  some  cases  uncon¬ 
scious,  the  spirit  can  have  a  real  experience,  and  on  waking, 
or  returning  to  consciousness,  can  relate  that  experience  in 
detail.  Consequently,  this  experience  which  is  within  the 
range  of  our  investigation  and  understanding  is  in  perfect 
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harmony  with  the  Scripture  revelation  which  testifies  that 
man  is  active  and  consciotis  after  death,  and  therefore 
negatives  the  false  theory  of  annihilation.  Speaking  of  de¬ 
parted  spirits,  A.  A.  Hodge,  in  his  “Outlines  of  Theology,” 
p.  439,  says,,  “That  they  were  active  and  conscious  in  this 
state  appears  to  be  indicated  by  what  is  revealed  of  Samuel, 
1  Samuel  28:7-20;  Isa.  14:15-17.  With  regard  to  the  good, 
however,  the  residence  in  sheol  was  looked  upon  only  as  in¬ 
termediate  between  death  and  a  happy  resurrection,  Psa. 
49:15.  In  their  treatment  of  this  whole  subject,  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  rather  take  the  continued  existence  of 
the  soul  for  granted  than  explicitly  assert  it.”  Dr.  R.  W. 
Dale,  in  his  book,  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  187,  says,  “Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Hebrew  and  the  Christian  conception,  man  is  not  a 
Soul  united  to  a  Body,  any  more  than  he  is  a  Body  united 
to  a  Soul.  It  is  no  more  true  to  say  that  the  Soul  is  the 
man  than  to  say  that  the  Body  is  the  man.  Soul  and  body 
are  the  two  constituents  of  human  nature.  Both  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  humanity.”  While  this  is  true  in  one  sense,  it  is 
also  true  that  man’s  continued  existence  after  death  is  not 
dependent  on  the  body,  and  this  sustains  the  further  thought 
that  immortality  or  incorruptibility  refers  to  the  body,  while 
deathlessness  refers  to  the  soul  and  spirit  of  man.  This  is 
further  sustained  by  a  comparison  of  two  Scriptures,  Exodus 
3 :6  and  Luke  20 :37, 38.  In  the  first,  God  said  to  Moses,  of 
the  Patriarchs,  “I  am  the  God  of  thy  father,  the  God  of 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.”  In 
the  second  Scripture,  our  Lord,  while  answering  the  Saddu- 
cees,  and  after  quoting  this  very  Scripture  from  Exodus  3, 
says  this  significant  word,  “For  He  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead, 
but  of  the  living,”  which  shows  conclusively  that  the  All- 
Wise  God  sees  the  departed  in  their  continued  existence  as 
living  and  not  as  having  ceased  to  be. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  Scripture  in  1  Thes.  5 :23 
which  speaks  of  man  as  a  tripartite  creation,  viz.  as  “spirit, 
and  soul,  and  body.”  Now  let  us  briefly  consider  man  as  a 
spirit,  Man  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  God,  and  of  God 
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we  read,  “God  is  a  Spirit  (IlvEiipa) ;  and  they  that  worship 
Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth”  (John  4:24). 
Speaking  of  the  omnipresent  Spirit  of  God,  the  Psalmist 
asks,  “Whither  shall  I  go  from  Thy  Spirit?  or  whither  shall 
I  flee  from  Thy  presence?”  Who  can  locate  the  Omnipresent? 
In  similar  manner  the  spirit  of  man  can  travel  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  body,  thus  showing  that  while  the  body  is  the 
seat  or  center  of  the  spirit’s  operations,  the  spirit  is  the  God- 
given  life  which  God  breathed  into  the  lifeless  yet  perfectly 
organized  body  which  He  had  created  out  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground.  In  the  great  magnificat,  Mary  said,  “My  soul  [the 
seat  of  the  affections]  doth  magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit 
[the  seat  of  intelligence]  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour” 
(Luke  1:46,47).  To  emphasize  the  distinction  between  the 
spirit,  and  the  soul,  and  the  body,  let  us  note  the  comment  of 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke:  “It  is  true  that  organisation  is  supposed 
by  many  to  be  the  principle  of  life.  But,  that  principle  of 
life  does  not  consist  in  organisation  of  any  kind,  appears  from 
this,  1.  That  the  organisation  may  be  perfect,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  life  extinct.  2.  That  death  often  takes  place  where 
the  organisation  exhibits  no  proofs  of  morbid  alteration. 
3.  Organisation  may  be  perfect  before  life  commences:  in¬ 
stanced  in  the  scriptural  account  of  the  creation  of  man. 
Gen.  2 :7.”  As  we  study  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  see  that 
as  man  is  allied  to  the  animals  by  material  frame  and  physi¬ 
cal  life;  so  also  is  he  allied  to  God  by  a  moral  and  spiritual 
nature.  However  close  to  the  animal  world  man  may  seem 
to  be,  he  is  forever  differentiated  from  the  animals  by  a 
higher  nature,  by  reasoning  powers,  by  his  will,  by  his  con¬ 
science.  Man  is  a  rational,  religious  and  accountable  being 
able  to  choose  between  good  and  bad.  The  spirit  in  man  links 
him  to  God,  is  the  source  of  human  intelligence,  and  survives 
death  as  is  evidenced  in  the  account  of  the  Perfect  Man, 
Christ  Jesus,  Who  was  for  a  little  while  made  lower  than  the 
angels  “for  the  suffering  of  death,  crowned  with  glory  and 
honour”  (Heb.  2:9).  The  brain,  a  part  of  the  organized 
body,  is  not  the  source  of  thought  and  will,  though  it  may  be 
the  vehicle  of  the  spirit’s  activities.  This  is  shown  from  1 
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Cor.  2:11,  “What  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the 
spirit  of  man.”  The  separate  existence  of  the  spirit  from  the 
body  after  death  is  clearly  revealed  in  Stephen’s  prayer, 
when,  as  his  body  was  sinking  down  to  death,  he  cried  “Lord 
Jesus  receive  my  spirit.”  Thus  man  is  a  spiriti^al,  respon¬ 
sible,  accountable  personality,  exalted  immeasurably  above 
the  beasts. 

Now,  just  a  brief  word  about  the  soul  of  man.  Man  pos¬ 
sesses  a  soul  in  common  with  the  beasts,  however  different 
in  kind.  As  “all  flesh  is  not  the  same  flesh,”  neither  are  all 
souls  alike  (Gen.  1:20;  Job  12:10).  The  vast  difference  be¬ 
tween  instinct  and  reason  constitutes  an  inseparable  gulf  be¬ 
tween  man  and  beast.  This  difference  was  emphasized  in 
the  first  creation.  Of  the  beasts  it  is  recorded  that  God  said, 
“Let  the  earth  bring  forth” ;  but  of  man,  “Let  us  make  man 
in  our  image.”  Thus  the  soul  of  man  differs  from  that  of 
the  beast  in  kind,  character  and  destiny.  In  the  Fall  man 
lost  the  immorality  of  the  body,  and  communion  with  God, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  lost  any  part  or  attribute  of 
his  nature. 


A  Brief  Study  in  Ecclesiastes 

Here,  it  may  be  said,  is  a  Book  which  gives  support  to  the 
theory  of  Conditional  Immortality.  In  fact,  this  Book  is 
quoted  freely  by  the  advocates  of  different  “Isms”  which  deny 
the  fundamentals  of  the  faith.  For  instance,  in  chapter  three, 
verse  19,  we  read,  “For  that  which  befalleth  the  sons  of  men 
befalleth  beasts;  even  one  thing  befalleth  them;  as  the  one 
dieth,  so  dieth  the  other;  yea,  they  have  all  one  breath;  so 
that  a  man  hath  no  preeminence  above  a  beast;  for  all  is 
vanity.”  And  in  the  ninth  chapter,  “All  things  come  alike  to 
all ;  there  is  one  event  to  the  righteous,  and  to  the  wicked. . . 
they  go  to  the  dead  .  .  .  for  the  living  know  that  they  shall 
die ;  but  the  dead  know  not  anything.”  This  surely  looks  like 
an  argument  to  prove  that  man’s  existence  ends  with  death, 
yet,  even  the  believer  in  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked  would 
not  be  willing  to  follow  to  a  logical  conclusion  all  the  impli- 
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cations  of  his  own  exegesis  regarding  the  '‘one  event,”  inas¬ 
much  as  this  Scripture  makes  it  applicable  to  both  “the 
righteous  and  the  wicked.”  This  one  Scripture  alone  proves 
that  the  reference  is  to  the  death  of  the  body  which  certainly 
comes  to  both  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  and  has  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  spirit  of  man. 

That  this  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  is  different  from  the  other 
Books  of  the  Bible  is  clear.  Let  it  be  noted  that  the  expres¬ 
sion  “under  the  sun”  occurs  twenty-nine  times,  while  the 
word  “vanity”  occurs  thirty-seven  times.  What  is  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  this?  It  is  believed  that  this  Book  gives  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  the  natural  man  apart  from  revelation;  or,  life  viewed 
apart  from  God.  When  man  dies  and  is  buried,  as  far  as 
the  natural  man  can  see,  that  is  the  end  of  all.  Our  keenest 
penetration  cannot  trace  any  existence  after  death.  Thus, 
this  Book  gives  man’s  reasonings  about  this  life  apart  from 
any  revelation  from  God,  or  the  philosophy  of  one  who  leaves 
God  out  of  the  picture;  or  as  expressed  in  chapter  1,  verse 
13,  “And  I  gave  my  heart  to  seek  and  search  out  by  wisdom 
concerning  all  things  that  are  done  under  heaven.”  It  is  the 
inspired  account  of  man’s  investigation  apart  from  revela¬ 
tion.  This  shows  us  the  great  need  for  the  revelation  from 
God  which  assures  us  of  man’s  continued  existence  after 
death. 

The  words,  too,  from  Obadiah,  are  often  quoted,  viz.  “and 
they  shall  be  as  though  they  had  not  been.”  These  words, 
however,  must  be  seen  in  relation  to  their  context.  They  are 
taken  from  the  vision  regarding  Edom  (v.  1)  and  refer  to 
the  Edomites  and  their  land,  and  not  to  the  future  of  the 
wicked,  or  the  next  life. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  sublime  portion  in  the  Book  of 
Job.  In  this  we  have  the  revelation  which  God  gave  to  His 
servant  Job:  “For  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and 
that  He  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth;  and 
though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my 
flesh  shall  I  see  God”  (19:25,26).  Dr.  F.  Godet,  in  his 
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“Studies  on  the  Old  Testament”  says,  “This  is  the  passa^re 
in  which  Job  attains  to  the  culminating  point  of  his  hope  in 
God.  What  he  does  know  for  certain  is  that  live  he  shall — 
for  his  Redeemer  lives.  All  the  truths  that  Jesus  draws,  in 
Matt.  22:32,  from  the  expression  'the  God  of  Abraham,  of 
Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,’  are  comprehended  in  this  cry  of  faith 
from  the  patriarch,  ‘My  Redeemer  liveth.’  ”  Throughout 
God’s  revelation  it  is  made  clear  that  man’s  continued  exist¬ 
ence  after  death  is  as  certain  as  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord. 

This  belief  in  the  contimdty  of  existence  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  mortality  relates  only  to  the  body  and  that 
the  deathlessness  of  man’s  spirit  pervades  all  Scriptures  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  salt  pervades  the  ocean.  To  em¬ 
phasise  the  continued  existence  of  man’s  personality  after 
death,  let  us  note  the  words  of  Canon  H.  P.  Liddon,  D.D.,  in 
his  masterpiece,  The  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  (p.  263).  Speaking  of  the  Diety  of  our  Lord,  he  says, 
“As  the  personality  of  man  resides  in  the  soul  after  death 
has  severed  soul  and  body,  so  the  Person  of  Christ  had  Its 
eternal  seat  in  His  Godhead  before  His  Incarnation.  Inti¬ 
mately  as  the  7,  or  personal  principle  within  each  of  us,  is 
associated  with  every  movement  of  the  body,  the  /  itself  re¬ 
sides  in  the  soul.  The  soul  is  that  which  is  conscious,  which 
remembers,  which  wills,  and  which  thus  realises  personality.” 
The  dictinction  here  is  really  between  the  body  and  the  soul 
and  spirit,  as  seems  to  be  evidenced  by  Dr.  Liddon’s  quota¬ 
tion  from  Delitzsch,  who  says,  “Yet  when  we  contrast  man’s 
person  (ego)  and  his  nature,  we  understand  by  nature,  not 
merely  the  body,  but  also  the  soul  and  spirit,  inasmuch  as 
man’s  ego  is  conceived  of  as  distinct  from  the  latter  not  less 
than  from  the  former.” 

If  it  be  true  that  mortality  appertains  to  the  body,  and 
not  to  the  soul,  then  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  such  a 
Scripture  as  this,  “For  the  wages  of  sin  is  death”?  Here,  a 
distinction  must  be  made  between  death  in  a  literal  sense  as 
relating  to  the  mortality  of  the  body,  and  death  in  a  spiritual 
sense  as  relating  to  the  soul  and  spirit.  Hence  we  note 
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The  Significance  of  Spiritual  Death 

Death  in  a  spiritual  sense  is  a  state  and  condition  in  the 
same  way  that  spiritual  life  is  a  state  and  condition.  Our 
Lord  said,  “This  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  Thee 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  hast  sent.” 
In  contrast  with  this  spiritual  life,  there  is  also  a  spiritual 
death,  which  clearly  proves  there  is  a  spiritual  death  even 
before  the  death  of  the  body  takes  place,  showing  that  spirit¬ 
ual  death  can  reign  while  the  natural  life  continues.  In 
Revelation  3:1,  God  says  to  the  church  at  Sardis,  “I  know 
thy  works,  that  thou  hast  a  name  that  thou  livest,  and  art 
dead”;  while  1  Timothy  6:6  declares,  “But  she  that  liveth  in 
pleasure  is  dead  while  she  liveth.”  Surely  no  word  could 
make  this  point  plainer — “dead  while  she  liveth.”  Our  Lord 
said,  “Follow  Me:  and  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead”  (Matt. 
8 :22) ;  while  in  Proverbs  21 :16  the  same  thought  is  clearly 
expressed  in  these  words,  “Man  that  wandereth  out  of  the 
way  of  understanding  shall  remain  in  the  congregation  of  the 
dead.”  This  is  what  is  meant  by  being  “dead  in  trespasses,” 
or  “to  be  carnally  minded  is  death,”  and  therefore  the  “wages 
of  sin”  is  the  continuation  of  this  spiritual  death  which  is 
separation  from  God  the  Source  and  Author  of  all  spiritual 
life.  Thus  “God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  liv¬ 
ing.”  Let  it  be  fully  understood  then,  that  this  death  holds 
sway  even  while  the  man  is  naturally  alive  in  all  his  faculties 
— spirit,  soul  and  body,  showing  that  this  death  does  not 
necessitate  cessation  of  existence  any  more  than  the  death 
of  the  body  necessitates  cessation  of  existence.  And  just  as 
those  “dead  in  trespasses  and  sins”  are  “made  alive”  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  so  both  the  righteous  and  wicked,  who  have 
departed  this  life,  will  one  day  hear  the  quickening  voice  of 
the  Son  of  God,  for  our  Savior  said,  “All  that  are  in  the 
graves  shall  hear  His  voice,  and  shall  come  forth;  they 
that  have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life;  and  they 
that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation” 
(John  5:28, 29).  They  shall  hear  in  their  conscious  existence. 
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The  Great  Resurrection  Chapter:  1  Corinthians  15 

That  this  paper  be  not  too  lengthy,  let  us  conclude  with 
a  few  observations  as  to  the  significance  and  application  of 
the  words  mortal,  immortality,  incorruption,  etc.  The  gen¬ 
eral  theme  of  this  chapter  is  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body, 
and,  consequently,  the  words  used  are  applied  to  the  body, 
and  not  to  the  soul  or  spirit.  The  writer  of  this  epistle  says, 
*The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death. ...  So  also 
is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  It  is  sown  in  corruption 
((p^oQq)  it  is  raised  in  incorruption  (dq)OaQaiqi)  (also  found 
in  Rom.  2:7;  2  Tim.  1:10;  1  Cor.  15:52;  1  Peter  1:4,23)  ... 
It  is  sown  a  natural  body  (ocapa  \|n)xiH6v) ;  it  is  raised  a 
spiritual  body  (awpa  jivevpaTixdv) .”  Here  the  word  corrup- 
tion  is  the  opposite  of  incorruption  and  applies  only  to  the 
body,  and  so,  in  this  same  chapter  (v.  53)  we  read  “this  mor¬ 
tal  must  put  on  immortality**  (dOavaoiav).  “So  when  this 
corruptible  shall  have  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal 
shall  have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  be  brought  to  pass 
the  saying  that  is  written.  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  vic¬ 
tory**  (See  Greek  xatEJiddr)).  As  Liddel  and  Scott  point  out, 
the  word  d^avaaia  (immortality,  deathlessness)  is  from 
dddvaTog,  undying,  and  is  the  opposite  of  Ovr^Td?  (found  in 
Romans  6:12;  8:11;  2  Cor.  4:11;  5:4).  Thus,  this  Scripture 
may  read  “When  this  dying  shall  have  put  on  deathlessness,** 
and  it  is  beyond  contradiction  that  the  words  used  here — 
corruption  and  incorruption,  mortal  and  immortality — are 
applied  to  that  body  which  the  Apostle  Paul  says  is  “being 
brought  to  decay,**  when  he  says  in  2  Cor.  4:16,  “For  which 
cause  we  faint  not;  for  though  our  outward  man  is  being 
brought  to  decay,  yet  the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day.** 

From  the  study  of  this  subject  we  have  seen  (1)  that  the 
word  “destruction**  in  Scripture  does  not  mean  annihilation 
but  rather  missing  the  aim  and  purpose  for  which  made  or 
created;  (2)  that  man  is  a  tripartite  creation  with  spirit, 
soul  and  body;  (3)  that  the  body,  as  a  perfect  organisation, 
existed  before  God  breathed  into  it  the  “breath  of  lives** ;  (4) 
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that  the  body  became  subject  to  mortality  as  a  result  of  sin 
in  the  Fall;  (5)  that  the  death  of  the  body  does  not  affect 
the  existence  of  the  spirit;  (6)  that  it  is  the  spirit  which 
thinks,  wills,  and  holds  communion  with  God;  (7)  that  the 
mind  of  man  may  be  vigorous  even  while  the  body  is  going 
down  to  death;  (8)  that  the  spirit  can  have  a  real  experience 
even  while  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  sleep  or  unconsciousness; 
(9)  that  the  Scriptures  teach  the  continued  existence  of  the 
spirit  after  death  as  fundamental;  (10)  that  immortality  and 
incorruptibility  refer  to  the  body,  and  not  to  the  soul  or 
spirit;  (11)  that  God  declared  Himself  to  be  the  “God  of  the 
living”  when  speaking  of  patriarchs  who  had  been  long  dead; 
(12)  that  man  is  forever  differentiated  from  the  animals  by 
a  higher  nature,  reasoning  powers,  will,  and  conscience,  and 
is  a  rational,  religious,  and  accountable  being;  (13)  that  the 
separate  existence  of  the  spirit  from  the  body  after  death  is 
clearly  taught  in  God’s  Word;  (14)  that  though  man  lost  the 
immortality  of  the  body  and  communion  with  God  by  the 
Fall,  yet  he  did  not  lose  any  attribute  of  his  nature;  (15) 
that  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  does  not  support  the  theory  of 
“conditional  immortality”;  (16)  that  Job  reaches  the  lofty 
summit  of  revelation  when  he  utters  the  sublime  word,  “I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth,”  and  because  He  lives,  I,  too,  shall 
live;  (17)  that  man’s  personality  continues  after  death  has 
severed  soul  and  body;  (18)  that  spiritual  death  may  obtain 
during  this  present  life,  even  as  eternal  life  will  obtain  or 
<^ontinue,  beyond  the  death  of  the  body;  and  (19)  that  the 
words  incorruptibility  and  immortality,  in  the  great  resur¬ 
rection  chapter,  relate  to  the  body  and  not  to  the  soul  or 
spirit. 

'  From  this  study  we  conclude  that  God’s  unchanging  Word 
teaches  unconditional  immortality  if  this  word  immortality 
be  applied  to  the  soul  and  spirit.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
great  thing  that  is  conditional  is  salvation,  and  this,  while 
dependent  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  conditioned  on  faith  in  be¬ 
lieving  and  receiving:  “For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
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He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son»  that  whosoever  believeth 
Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life*’  (John 
3:16). 

Victoria,  B.  C. 
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VICTORY  IN  DEFEAT 
By  H.  Campbell 

When  oft  defeated  by  the  Ancient  Foe, 

I  fail  to  trace  within  one  sign  of  grace; 

As  oft  he  rains  upon  me  blow  on  blow. 

Dark  doubts  assail  the  soul,  and  win  the  place. 

An  old  disciple,  Thomas,  faltered  so. 

But  I’ve  Christ’s  promise — ^to  behold  His  Face, 
And  then  be  like  him!  This  observing,  Lo, 

In  every  wound  His  likeness  now  I  trace ! 

Montreal,  Canada. 
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LOCATING  AND  EXCAVATING  ANCIENT 
PALESTINIAN  CITIES 

By  James  L.  Kelso,  Th.D.,  D.D. 

The  archaeologist's  first  problem  is  to  find  his  city,  and 
this  is  not  always  an  easy  task.  In  locating  a  Biblical  city 
the  technique  is  as  follows.  First,  a  detailed  study  of  all  the 
direct  Biblical  references  or  possible  allusions  to  that  site  is 
made.  This  study  usually  shows  a  city  in  its  relationship  to 
various  cities.  Then  by  the  lay  of  the  land  in  that  part  of 
Palestine  the  possible  site  of  the  desired  city  is  gradually 
reduced  to  some  point  within  a  reasonably  small  area. 

Second,  a  similar  study  is  made  of  all  references  to  the 
site  in  contemporaneous  non-Biblical  sources.  Third,  the 
early  church  fathers  of  Palestine  are  studied  and  their  loca¬ 
tions  of  these  sites  are  noted  and  checked  against  the  above 
data.  Eusebius  is  the  most  useful  of  all  the  fathers  in  this 
work. 

A  field  trip  is  next  in  order.  On  foot  or  horseback  the 
archaeologist  must  now  patiently  search  through  the  terri¬ 
tory  within  whose  area  he  feels  that  the  city  is  to  be  found. 
He  visits  the  most  liktey  sites  first,  by  which  is  meant,  points 
where  nature  is  favorable  to  a  city's  rise  and  growth.  Such 
points  are  excellent  springs  or  wells  (especially  if  the  site 
is  before  the  days  when  cisterns  were  invented) ;  junctions 
of  valleys,  especially  those  at  right  angles  (where  cities  are 
likely  to  arise  because  of  a  natural  trading  center) ;  isolated 
hill  tops,  whose  nature  makes  them  easy  of  defense  (especial¬ 
ly  after  the  invention  of  cisterns) ;  juxtaposition  of  any  di- 
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vergent  phases  of  geography,  such  as  the  edge  of  the  desert 
and  the  sown,  the  point  where  steep  valleys  flatten  out  into 
a  plain,  or  a  location  where  a  favorable  pass  enters  or  leaves 
a  mountain  defile. 

In  some  such  strategic  geographic  point  the  archaeologist 
will  find  a  tell.  This  is  the  technical  term  for  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  walled  city.  Whenever  one  comes  within  sight  of 
a  tell  the  first  part  of  his  work  is  finished.  A  tell  can  nor¬ 
mally  be  recognized  instantly  for  it  has  a  peculiar  shape  that 
is  never  found  in  natural  hills.  This  odd  shape  is  due  to  the 
unusual  angle  of  the  revetment  of  the  ancient  city  wall,  which 
lies  just  under  the  sloping  surface  soil  of  the  tell.  This  is  an 
artificial,  a  man-made  angle,  and  is  not  one  which  is  found 
when  nature  alone  shapes  a  hill  top. 

When  the  archaeologist’s  party  has  arrived  at  the  bottom 
of  this  hill  upon  which  the  tell  is  located  the  members  of  the 
expedition  are  spread  out  in  fan  formation  in  the  valley  and 
then  slowly  climb  toward  the  tell  which  crowns  the  hill  top. 
(A  few  tells  are  not  upon  hill  tops  but  that  is  the  exception). 
As  the  party  moves  upward  they  gather  all  pieces  of  broken 
pottery  which  are  scattered  about  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  When  they  have  reached  the  top  of  the  tell  itself, 
they  search  it  still  more  intensely  for  potsherds.  Then  all 
the  finds  are  carefully  studied  for  this  pottery  is  the 
archaeologists  calendar.  Each  type  of  pottery  was  used  only 
during  a  certain  period  of  ancient  history;  and  from  a  long 
and  painstaking  study  of  Palestinian  history  we  can  now 
date  to  within  a  brief  period  of  time  the  types  of  pottery 
which  we  discover,  if  these  types  are  in  sufficient  number. 
The  surface  examination  of  the  tell  itself  plus  the  sides  of 
the  hill  upon  which  it  is  built  gives  us  a  fair  idea  of  those 
periods  in  ancient  history  when  the  city  was  occupied. 

With  this  evidence  now  at  hand,  the  party  continues  to 
search  the  district  under  inspection  until  all  the  tells  within 
it  have  been  studied.  Usually  the  pottery  finds  on  the  va¬ 
rious  tells  show  such  a  varied  history  of  human  occupancy 
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that  only  rarely  do  two  of  them  run  an  absolutely  synchro¬ 
nized  history.  If  two  sites  do  show  this  parallel  history  then 
only  the  actual  digging  of  each  can  differentiate  that  par¬ 
ticular  city  for  which  we  are  searching. 

Surface  archaeology  has  now  completed  its  task  but  be¬ 
fore  the  actual  excavation  of  the  mound  can  begin  comes  the 
most  difficult  task  in  all  of  archaeological  research,  namely, 
the  raising  of  sufficient  funds  for  the  actual  digging.  When 
the  money  has  been  raised,  then  the  archaeologist  applies  to 
the  Department  of  Antiquities  of  the  Palestinian  government. 
If  he  is  an  accredited  scholar  and  connected  with  a  first  class 
institution  of  learning  then  there  will  be  little  trouble  in 
securing  a  permit.  The  Palestinian  government  takes  this 
precaution  so  as  to  prevent  any  except  trained  men  and  ac¬ 
credited  institutions  from  working  upon  her  priceless  his¬ 
toric  ruins.  We  must  never  forget  that  when  a  city  has  once 
been  completely  excavated  it  is  forever  gone.  It  can  never 
yield  its  secrets  to  a  second  digger  no  matter  how  perfect  he 
is,  for  the  first  digging  either  discovers  them  or  destroys  any 
possibility  of  future  discovery.  Therefore  the  scholar  must 
so  excavate  his  mound  that  every  possible  fact  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  and  so  recorded  that  it  will  be  made  available  to  future 
scholars. 

After  the  permit  has  been  granted  by  the  Department  of 
Antiquities  then  the  excavator  must  either  buy  the  tell  or 
rent  the  use  of  it  for  excavation  purposes  from  the  natives 
who  own  the  land.  This  usually  takes  some  little  time  and 
keen  negotiating  in  order  that  the  price  be  kept  within  the 
expedition’s  budget. 

A  staff  of  archaeological  experts  and  their  students  move 
to  the  site  and  actual  digging  begins.  The  order  in  which 
various  phases  of  an  expedition  are  conducted  varies  with 
different  scholars  and  on  different  terrain.  Sooner  or  later 
a  complete  detailed  contour  map  of  the  tell  and  the  hill  upon 
which  it  is  located  must  be  surveyed — a  task  which  takes 
many  a  weary  week  if  the  tell  and  its  hill  are  large. 
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The  top  of  the  tell  is  studied  carefully  to  discover  if  any 
signs  of  ruins  protrude  above  the  soil,  or  if  any  other  clue  is 
visible  as  to  the  most  profitable  point  at  which  to  begin  work. 
The  highest  point  of  a  mound  is  likely  to  be  the  acropolis  and 
a  jog  on  the  hill  side  may  show  the  towers  defending  the 
city  gate.  Either  a  citadel  or  a  gate  makes  a  good  starting 
point.  The  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  will  often  show 
the  rich  quarter  of  an  ancient  city  as  Palestinian  folks  pre¬ 
ferred  the  ocean  breeze. 

The  top  of  the  tell  is  usually  surveyed  into  squares  and  all 
future  findings  are  recorded  in  their  relationship  to  these 
sections.  These  recording  squares  are  used  for  all  succeed¬ 
ing  cities  that  may  be  found  in  the  mound. 

A  study  of  the  terrain  must  be  made  so  that  a  favorable 
site  for  the  disposal  of  the  debris  may  be  secured.  The  mov¬ 
ing  of  debris  is  very  expensive  and  therefore  the  discarded 
dirt  must  not  be  dumped  upon  any  area  where  the  archaeolo¬ 
gist  may  later  wish  to  dig.  On  the  other  hand  the  dump 
must  not  be  too  far  distant  or  the  expense  of  transporting  the 
debris  will  devour  the  expendition’s  fund  too  swiftly. 

At  least  one  test  shaft  will  be  sunk;  usually  more.  This 
is  a  pit  about  six  to  ten  feet  square.  It  reaches  from  the  top 
of  the  mound  down  through  the  debris  of  all  the  ancient 
cities  in  the  tell  until  it  comes  at  last  to  the  surface  rock  itself 
which  formed  the  original  hill  top.  Foot  by  foot  as  the  pit 
goes  down  every  bit  of  pottery  or  indeed  any  object  of  hu¬ 
man  workmanship  is  studied.  The  exact  history  of  this  part 
of  the  mound  is  thus  disclosed,  for  pottery  is  the  archaeolo¬ 
gist’s  calendar.  If  ashes  are  met  then  we  know  that  either 
a  local  fire  or  complete  confiagration  of  the  city  has  destroyed 
that  upon  which  we  are  working.  Only  extensive  digging  on 
the  mound  can  determine  whether  this  was  a  local  fire  or  a 
part  of  the  complete  burning  of  the  city.  If  we  pass  a  layer 
of  soil  with  no  remains  of  human  occupancy  then  the  chances 
are  that  the  site  was  unoccupied  for  a  very  long  period  of 
years.  Further  digging  again  must  be  done  in  order  to  verify 
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such  conclusions.  If  pottery  from  all  ages  is  found  jumbled  to¬ 
gether,  then  in  all  probability  we  have  hit  upon  a  piece  of 
filled  ground. 

If  test  pits  have  been  sunk  to  bed  rock  at  various  points 
on  the  mound,  then  a  fairly  complete  skeleton  history  of  the 
city  has  been  laid  out.  The  complete  digging  of  the  city  will 
clothe  this  skeleton  with  its  ancient  fiesh  and  breathe  into  it 
the  breath  of  ancient  life. 

While  some  of  the  staff  are  working  on  test  pits  another 
crew  or  two  may  be  studying  the  city  wall.  This  is  easily 
done  by  removing  the  surface  dirt  on  the  sides  of  the  tell  and 
the  adjacent  edges  of  the  top  of  the  tell.  The  type  of  fortifi¬ 
cation  found  varies  with  the  historic  period  when  it  was 
built.  In  general,  the  Israelites  used  a  double  wall  with 
interlocking  casemates,  whereas  the  Canaanites  used  a  sin¬ 
gle  wall  built  of  solid  stone.  Its  width  was  less  than  the 
complex  Israelite  wall  but  since  it  was  a  solid  unit  it  was 
a  far  better  military  defense.  The  Israelite  wall  was  a  sub¬ 
stitute  devised  by  them  as  they  did  not  have  a  slave  popula¬ 
tion  adequate  to  building  the  massive  Canaanite  work.  Both 
used  stone  faced  revetments  although  the  Canaanite  work  is 
by  far  the  better  and  used  the  heavier  stone. 

The  Hyksos,  whose  period  falls  between  Genesis  and 
Exodus,  used  great  earth  defenses.  These  earth  walls  were 
constructed  at  a  peculiar  angle  for  archery  fire  and  were 
faced  with  plaster.  Modifications  of  all  these  types  identify 
the  wall  to  shorter  historic  periods.  The  gates,  like  the  waif, 
tell  their  details  and  these  new  details  narrow  down  the  time 
in  which  that  particular  city  gate  was  used. 

The  weapons  lost  in  the  fighting  outside  the  walls  and 
gates  help  us  to  tell  who  were  the  attackers.  The  conditions 
of  the  walls  and  gates  show  us  where  and  how  the  enemy 
broke  into  the  city.  After  the  outer  and  inner  faces  of  the 
city  wall  are  studied  then  a  wide  trench  will  be  cut  through 
the  city  wall  at  various  places  in  order  that  the  complete  his¬ 
tory  of  its  original  construction  and  later  modifications  may 
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be  learned.  The  history  of  these  walls  is  often  extremely 
complicated. 

By  this  time  the  director  of  the  excavations  has  decided 
upon  a  point  to  begin  extended  digging.  An  area  about  one 
hundred  feet  or  so  or  a  side  makes  a  good  working  start  for 
a  small  expedition.  Later  on  it  can  be  extended  in  any  di¬ 
rection  or  directions  in  which  the  most  profitable  material 
seems  to  lie.  Arab  workmen  carefully  dig  up  the  surface 
of  the  tell  with  picks.  The  average  tell  has  been  a  farm  and 
is  therefore  easily  worked.  The  pickmen  are  followed  by 
other  natives  using  their  peculiar  triangular  shaped  hoes. 
With  these  they  carefully  work  over  the  loosened  soil  looking 
for  potsherds  or  any  object  of  human  workmanship.  These 
are  placed  in  baskets  and  each  basket  is  labeled  in  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  survey  squares  which  have  been  plotted  on  the 
mound.  When  the  dirt  has  been  worked  over  carefully  by 
the  hoemen,  it  is  scooped  into  baskets  and  boys  carry  it  to 
the  debris  dump  where  it  is  thrown  away. 

Whenever  a  pickman  or  a  hoeman  or  a  basketboy  finds 
any  object  of  special  interest  or  value  he  is  given  a  bonus 
for  it.  Thus  some  days  a  man’s  wages  are  less  than  the 
bonus  he  receives.  As  most  objects  are  small  and  thus  easily 
concealed  by  the  workmen,  this  method  of  the  bonus  prompts 
the  workmen  to  give  the  archaeologist  the  object  rather  than 
to  conceal  it  and  to  sell  it  to  a  bootleg  antiquity  buyer.  The 
bonus  given  must  always  be  higher  than  the  bootleg  price. 
There  is  little  danger  of  the  workmen  “salting  a  dig”  (i.  e. 
bringing  in  antiquities  which  they  have  found  in  their  own 
fields  and  pretending  that  they  came  from  the  tell  being  ex¬ 
cavated)  for  the  workmen’s  knowledge  of  antiquities  is  so 
slight  that  he  virtually  always  makes  a  mistake  in  his  plant¬ 
ing.  Workmen  caught  “salting  a  dig”  are  fired  at  once  and 
their  fellow  laborers  take  the  hint. 

Palestinian  or  Egyptian  foremen  trained  by  years  of 
actual  digging  are  superintending  the  native  farmers,  and 
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both  the  foremen  and  the  natives  are  alike  carefully  watched 
by  competent  members  of  the  staff. 

Usually  house  walls  are  encountered  only  a  few  feet  un¬ 
der  ground.  The  dirt  is  removed  from  around  them.  A 
basket  for  the  collection  of  antiquities  is  placed  in  each  room 
as  soon  as  its  outline  is  discernible  and  if  a  room  or  area  is 
unusually  large  a  basket  will  be  placed  in  each  corner.  The 
room  is  now  excavated  down  to  the  floor  level.  It  is  on  this 
floor  level  or  just  above  it  that  the  largest  percentage  of  ob¬ 
jects  is  found  and  here  the  archaeologist  must  watch  his 
workmen  most  carefully  so  that  no  object  be  injured  or 
moved  too  soon.  All  large  jars  or  heavy  objects  are  left  in 
place  where  they  are  found.  Thus  the  room  is  cleaned  out 
and  the  diggers  move  on  to  another  room  which  they  treat 
in  the  same  fashion,  and  so  on  they  go  from  room  to  room 
until  the  whole  house  is  excavated  and  they  have  come  to  the 
front  door  of  the  house.  Then  they  excavate  the  street  in 
front  of  it  until  they  come  to  the  next  house.  This  residence 
in  turn  is  excavated  and  then  they  move  on  again  up  the 
street. 

During  all  this  work  the  photographer  has  been  busy  tak¬ 
ing  pictures  of  every  phase  of  the  work.  In  fact  he  had  to 
begin  work  taking  pictures  of  the  mound  and  its  environs 
before  any  actual  digging  was  done.  These  pictures  of  the 
process  of  the  excavation  are  one  of  the  major  records  of 
the  dig  and  if  the  photographer  is  not  expert  at  his  work 
the  Department  of  Antiquities  will  cancel  the  permit.  Hun¬ 
dreds  upon  hundreds  of  photographs  are  taken  and  pho¬ 
tography  is  a  heavy  item  of  expense. 

When  a  house  has  been  completely  excavated  the  sur¬ 
veyors  come  in  and  make  a  detailed  plan  of  the  house  even 
to  the  exact  shape  and  size  of  every  stone  to  be  found  on  the 
top  course  of  every  wall.  They  also  take  levels  giving  the 
exact  height  of  every  detail  found  in  the  house.  The  objects 
which  have  been  left  on  the  floor  are  accurately  sketched  into 
place  and  if  the  floor  is  of  stone  flags  these  are  drawn  to 
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scale.  Meanwhile  all  finds  have  been  taken  to  the  recording 
tent  and  here  they  are  written  up  in  the  official  record  book 
prescribed  by  the  Palestine  Museum.  Every  minute  detail 
of  the  object  is  described  and  a  rough  sketch  of  it  is  entered. 
Later  an  exact  drawing  of  every  pottery  vessel  must  be  made 
upon  graph  paper  and  both  its  external  and  internal  measure¬ 
ments  must  be  accurate  to  the  thirty-second  of  an  inch.  It  is 
from  this  detailed  study  of  pottery  that  the  calendar  of 
Palestinian  history  has  been  made  up  and  its  dates  correlated 
by  checking  against  pottery  finds  made  in  connection  with 
inscriptional  or  other  chronological  data. 

The  photographer  must  also  photograph  all  of  these  finds. 
Normally  about  one-half  of  the  staff  is  engaged  in  superin¬ 
tending  the  digging  while  the  other  half  is  recording  the 
finds.  The  majority  work  on  an  alternating  schedule 
although  some  of  the  technicians  spend  all  the  day  at  their 
particular  task. 

When  all  of  this  top  city  (i.e.  the  latest  built  on  the 
mound)  has  been  excavated,  studied,  photographed  and  sur¬ 
veyed,  then  the  house  walls  are  tom  down  and  the  process  of 
excavation  is  again  set  in  order  on  the  preceding  city.  When 
this  city,  number  two,  has  in  turn  been  unearthed  and  re¬ 
corded  it  is  destroyed.  And  so  the  work  goes  on  through 
city  after  city  until  bed  rock  is  reached.  Even  it  should  be 
cleaned  off,  photographed  and  surveyed.  It  often  contains, 
tombs  and  into  these  the  excavators  go.  Again  it  is  the  story^ 
of  digging,  photographing,  recording,  sketching  and  survey¬ 
ing  the  skeletons  and  all  the  objects  buried  with  them.  Only 
when  the  tomb  is  completely  cleared  out  and  surveyed  is  the 
task  finally  done.  To  be  more  exact  the  work  of  digging  is 
done.  All  of  the  finds  of  the  expedition  and  their  records 
must  now  be  transported  to  Jerusalem  to  be  studied  afresh  in 
the  light  of  all  museum  objects  and  archaeological  publica¬ 
tions  which  are  to  be  found  there. 

Thus  when  the  dig  is  over  the  tell  with  all  its  ancient 
cities  has  completely  disappeared.  Somewhere  near  it  is  a 
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great  heap  of  debris  which  is  the  discardings  of  the  former 
tell.  But  all  history  has  been  extracted  from  this  debris  in 
the  process  of  excavation.  This  new  heap  of  debris  will 
never  tell  much  to  any  future  workmen.  From  now  on  the 
tell  with  all  its  ancient  cities  will  live  only  in  the  written 
records  of  the  archaeologist,  his  photographs,  drawings,  and 
surveys,  and  in  the  actual  objects  found  and  preserved  in  the 
Palestinian  museum  and  allied  institutions. 

In  one  sense  it  is  fortunate  that  money  is  seldom  available 
to  dig  an  entire  site  unless  it  be  a  very  small  one.  Thus 
large  portions  of  most  of  these  ancient  tells  must  of  necessity 
be  left  behind  for  future  scholars  to  work  on.  In  another 
fifty  or  a  hundred  years  new  scholars  will  attack  the  remain¬ 
ing  sections  of  these  tells  and  in  the  light  of  more  advanced 
methods  and  enlarged  knowledge  more  truth  will  come  from 
these  ancient  hills  to  light  up  the  glorious  story  of  Revela¬ 
tion.  Archaeology  is  an  extremely  complicated  and  technical 
science  and  consequently  the  above  description  is  only  the 
simplest  outline  for  the  excavations  of  a  Biblical  city.  At 
some  future  date  the  author  may  write  upon  some  of  the 
more  technical  and  spectacular  phases  of  archaeological  re¬ 
search. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  LINGUISTIC  CRITICISM  OF  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT 

By  George  B.  Michell,  O.B.E., 

«  I 

Author  of  The  Historical  Truth  of  the  Bible 

It  seems  to  be  generally  supposed  that  the  Modernistic 
system  of  “Higher  Criticism”  of  the  Bible  rests  ultimately  on 
the  linguistic  argument.  That  is,  that  the  great  Hebraists 
are  agreed  that  the  analysis  of  the  original  texts  leads  inev¬ 
itably  to  the  conclusions  known  broadly  as  “Modernism.” 
This  is  far  from  being  the  truth. 
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It  is  true  that  some  of  the  great  critics  of  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  were  reliable  Semitic  scholars,  so  far 
as  the  knowledge  then  available  of  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
languages  went  in  their  days.  But  that  amount  of  knowledge 
is  now  quite  inadequate. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  lavish  display  of  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic  words  and  phrases  in  the  works  of  Wellhausen, 
Kuenen,  Driver,  Cheyne,  and  more  recently,  of  Moifatt  and 
McFayden,  Montgomery  and  Rowley,  give  the  impression  of 
work  soundly  based,  not  on  translations  or  the  surface  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  texts,  but  on  the  original  texts  themselves.  But 
these  appearances  are  deceptive. 

Another  instrument  was  “style.”  In  addition  to  the  actual 
linguistic  argument,  some  of  the  critics,  especially  Kuenen 
and  Driver,  professed  to  possess  a  special  sensitiveness  to  the 
characteristic  differences  of  style  in  different  writers,  so  that 
they  could  distinguish  on  this  ground  the  work  of  E  from 
that  of  J,  and  of  both  from  that  of  P.  Not  only  so  but,  when 
they  had  split  up  on  other  grounds  a  narrative  into  fragments 
of  these  various  authors,  they  professed  to  be  able  to  assign, 
from  its  style  alone,  each  fragment  to  its  asserted  author. 
But  these  fragmentary  “authors”  are  themselves  mythical. 

In  the  matter  of  style,  it  is  quite  true  that  it  is  as  easy  to 
distinguish  the  style  of  Harrison  Ainsworth  or  Lord  Macaulay 
from  that  of  P.  G.  Wodehouse  or  W.  W.  Jacobs,  as  it  is  to 
appreciate  the  style  of  Winterhalter  or  Sir  Frederick  Leigh¬ 
ton  as  distinct  from  that  of  George  Cruikshank  or  Hogarth. 

But  a  careful  examination  of  Driver’s  and  Kuenen’s  argu¬ 
ment  of  “style”  reveals  that  they  mean  a  totally  different 
thing.  Long  and  meaningless  lists  of  mere  words  are  no 
criterion  of  style.  They  reveal  nothing  but  a  difference  of 
subject — history,  poetry,  legislation,  exhortation,  prayer,  etc., 
etc.  As  evidence  of  style  they  serve  only  to  cast  dust  into  the 
eyes  of  the  public.  Still,  the  assertion  and  the  ostentation  of 
its  “proof”  by  acknowledged  great  authorities  carries  a 
weight  that  it  seems  presumptuous  to  dispute. 
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This  being  so,  how  can  an  honest  student  whose  knowl¬ 
edge  is  but  elementary  do  otherwise  than  accept  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  Great  Masters?  So  general  is  this  the  case 
that  whenever  I  have  tried  to  push  a  Modernist  back  to  his 
foundations,  in  every  case  he  has  either  refused  to  discuss  the 
subject,  or  has  fallen  back  on  the  Authority  of  the  Higher 
Critics. 

One  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  this  authority  is 
a  fallacy.  It  always  was  fallacious,  and  now  it  is  also  refuted 
by  new  discoveries,  and  so  is  also  out  of  date. 

At  the  same  time,  inasmuch  as  Fundamentalists  are  fre¬ 
quently  accused  of  obscurantism  and  obstructionism — ^an  accu¬ 
sation  which  may  be  brought,  in  reality,  with  better  reason, 
against  Modernists  themselves — I  will  also  indicate  the  true 
and  fruitful  method  by  which  the  new  knowledge  of  Semitic 
philology  can  be  utilized  in  the  criticism  of  the  Bible,  both 
“higher”  and  “lower,”  both  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment. 

For  I  hold,  with  Professor  C.  C.  Torrey,  that  considerable 
portions  of  the  Greek  texts  of  the  latter  are  translations  from 
Judaeo- Aramaic  originals,  possibly  only  oral,  and  that  the 
rest,  including  the  Works  of  Luke  and  Paul,  are  coloured  by 
an  underlying  Judaeo- Aramaic  mentality. 

When  we  examine  the  works  of  the  above-mentioned  crit¬ 
ics  we  find  that  they  themselves  laid  little  or  no  stress  upon 
the  linguistic  element  as  compared  to  the  “historical,”  that 
is,  the  philosophy  of  history  of  their  day. 

Now  Driver  and  Cheyne  and  Noldeke  were  undoubtedly 
sound  Semitic  scholars,  and  their  purely  linguistic  work  is  of 
permanent  value,  so  far  as  it  went.  But  vast  stores  of 
Semitic  texts,  other  than  the  Bible,  have  been  discovered 
since  their  days,  and  even  since  the  publication  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  “Revised  Version”  (1885).  These  texts  throw  a  new 
and  welcome  light  on  the  Comparative  Philology  of  the 
various  Semitic  languages,  Assyrian  (“Akkadian”),  Hebrew, 
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Aramaic  and  Arabic,  on  their  mutual  relations,  and  the  recip¬ 
rocal  effects  of  contact,  political,  social,  commercial  and 
religious,  and  on  the  growth,  development  and  decay  of  their 
respective  grammars,  and  vocabularies.  Has  an5rthing  been 
done  to  utilize  these  materials  on  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
texts  of  the  Bible?  Not  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  have  kept 
a  vigilant  watch  on  the  various  technical  periodicals  that 
deal  with  this  subject. 

Now,  since  the  complete  failure  (unacknowledged  but  none 
the  less  true)  of  De  Wette’s  “historical”  method  (1806),* 
based  on  Niebuhr’s  “mythical”  system  of  the  interpretation 
of  history  as  “legend,”  and  followed  by  Vatke  (1835)  the 
pupil  of  Hegel ;  on  the  collapse  of  De  Wette’s  theory  that  the 
art  of  writing  was  unknown  in  the  time  of  Moses;  and  the 
forced  abandonment  of  F.  A.  Wolfe’s  “higher  criticism”  of 
the  Poems  of  Homer  (1795),  on  whose  system  that  of  the 
Bible  was  founded  and  modeled  by  Vater  (1802-5),  and 
elaborated  by  Graf  (1866) ;  it  has  become  manifest  that  this 
comparative  chronological  philology  of  the  Semitic  languages 
is  the  only  reliable  and  scientific  criterion  by  which  the  date, 
even  approximately,  of  any  of  the  documents  of  the  Bible 
can  be  judged. 

We  can  tell,  by  its  phraseology  and  its  development,  the 
date  within  narrow  limits  of  a  Persian,  a  Greek,  a  Latin,  a 
German,  a  French,  an  English  document.  At  present  we 
have  no  means  of  discriminating  the  Hebrew  of  the  fifteenth 
century  B.  C.  from  that  of  the  seventh  century. 

I  know  well  enough  that  the  above-named  critics  professed 
to  do  so  by  means  of  “Aramaisms.”  By  this  means  Driver 
tried  to  prove  a  late  date  for  the  books  of  Jonah  and  Daniel. 
Thus  also  Rowley  has  recently  endeavoured  to  prove  Driver’s 
date  for  Daniel  in  his  “The  Aramaic  of  the  Old  Testament.” 

Unfortunately  for  the  latter,  he  has  completely  over¬ 
looked  the  fundamental  fact  that  both  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Aramaic  sections  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  were  written  by  Jews 


*I  give  the  dates  to  show  how  antiquated  the  system  is. 
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for  Jews.  That  is,  it  mattered  little  or  nothing  to  any  of 
the  writers  of  the  Bible,  but  especially  these  two,  how  other 
peoples,  near  or  far,  among  whom  they  dwelt,  or  who  dwelt 
among  them,  pronounced  or  wrote  the  Canaanitish  language 
which  we  know  as  “Hebrew,”  or  the  Aramaic  which  de¬ 
veloped  into  “Syriac”  on  the  one  hand,  and  Jewish  “Targum” 
on  the  other.  Daniel  and  Ezra  were  Jews,  who  wrote  “Yid¬ 
dish”  Aramaic  (not  Syriac),  as  they  spoke  it  themselves,  for 
their  common  Jewish  brethren,  not  for  high-class  educated 
(lentile  Syrians.  This  fact  renders  Mr.  Rowley’s  learned 
work,  with  all  its  minute  care  and  labour,  perfectly  useless 
for  its  purpose. 

As  for  Driver’s  and  Cheyne’s  “Aramaisms,”  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  chronological  scheme  of  comparative  philology 
they  prove  nothing  as  to  date,  even  when  they  can  be  fairly 
called  “Aramaisms,”  which  is  but  rarely.  There  was  no 
time,  from  Abraham  onwards,  including  the  sojourn  in  Egypt 
under  the  “Hyksos,”  who  were  Aramaeans,  down  to  the 
Saracens,  when  the  Israelites  were  free  from  very  intimate 
contact  with  Syrian  influence,  especially  in  the  North.  Even 
in  Babylon  and  Nineveh  dialects  of  Aramaic  were  the  cur¬ 
rent  speech.  It  was  all  very  well  for  Driver  or  Gesenius  or 
Ndldeke  to  pronounce  pontiflcally  that  such  or  such  a  locu¬ 
tion  is  an  “Aramaism.”  He  had  not  yet  worked  out  what 
was,  or  was  not,  local  Aramaic,  and  what  was,  or  was  not, 
local  Hebrew,  at  the  time  and  place  when  the  document  was 
written.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  difference  between  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic.  I  have  been  engaged  for  some  ten  years  in 
drawing  up  such  a  scheme  of  comparative  Semitic  philology 
as  is  required.  Though  handicapped  by  age  and  ill-health  I 
have  already  accomplished  some  three-fourths  of  the  work, 
in  the  minutest  detail.  The  only  work  I  know  on  these  lines 
already  done  is  the  articles  on  “La  Langue  de  Canaan”  by 
Pere  Dhorme  in  the  “Revue  Biblique”  for  1913-14,  a  most 
valuable  contribution  but  largely  ignored. 

In  this  short  article  I  cannot  go  into  much  detail.  I 
may,  however,  mention  a  few  particulars  in  which  this  en¬ 
quiry  is  of  essential  importance. 
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1.  The  Passive. 

In  all  the  old  grammars  it  is  assumed  that  the  “Niphal” 
and  the  “Hithpael”  are  the  passive  of  the  Simple  Form.  In 
the  Aramaic  it  is  true  that  the  genuine  Passive,  the  “Hophal,” 
the  “Hithpoel,”  etc.  was  early  lost,  and  replaced  by  the  re¬ 
flexive  and  the  reciprocal  in  T.  But  in  Hebrew  this  was  never 
the  case.  The  “Niphal”  was  always  a  subjective  reflexive  (“I 
do  for  my  own  sake”),  while  the  “Hithpael”  was  an  ob¬ 
jective  reflexive  (“I  do  for  your  sake”).  The  true  passive, 
Hophal,  Hithpoel,  etc.,  as  also  in  Assyrian  and  Arabic,  al¬ 
ways  existed  and  was  used  to  the  end  in  Hebrew  whenever 
the  Agent  was  not  given,  or  was  assumed  to  be  God.  This 
is  equally  true  of  the  participles.  The  importance  of  this 
fact  is  evident  in  Exod.  vi.  3,  where  the  true  passive  was 
not  used,  and  was  not  meant.  Compare,  on  the  other  hand, 
Gen.  xlv.  1,  where  Joseph  made  himself  known  to  his  breth¬ 
ren,  for  their  sakes,  and  the  form  with  T  is  used  accord¬ 
ingly,  in  contrast  to  the  form  with  N  in  Exod.  vi.  3. 

2.  The  Moods  and  Tenses. 

In  spite  of  the  grand  work  by  Driver  on  “The  Hebrew 
Tenses” — very  truly  grasped  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  New¬ 
berry  in  his  Introduction  to  “The  Englishman’s  Bible” — it 
still  remains  the  case  that  interpreters  cling  to  the  Indo- 
European  idea  of  time  in  the  tenses,  and  even  to  the  fallacy 
of  “wau  conversive.”  We  know  now  that  the  only  time  was 
in  the  present  tense  of  the  ancient  Assyrian,  which  was  early 
lost  in  other  dialects.  But  not  before  it  had  served,  by  syn¬ 
copation,  to  give  rise  to  the  two  forms  that  have  survived, 
namely,  to  express  completed  and  incompleted  action  re¬ 
spectively. 

So  long  as  these  facts  are  not  borne  constantly  in  mind 
the  interpretation  of  the  Semitic  moods  and  tenses  must  be 
always  liable  to  error. 

3.  The  constrmtion  of  the  Genitive  with  a  governing 
Noun. 

This  is  so  essentially  characteristic  of  all  the  Semitic  Ian- 
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guages  that  the  failure  to  recognize  it  must  inevitably  give 
a  false  impression.  It  is  the  most  rigid  of  all  the  Semitic 
constructions,  and  rrmst  be  translated  by  “of,”  no  matter 
into  what  difficulty  it  may  seem  to  lead.  Thus,  for  example, 
in  Gen.  4 :7,  “khatta’t  robez”  cannot  be  translated  “sin  lieth.” 
It  can  signify  nothing  else  than  “the  sin  of  one  crouching,” 
whatever  that  may  imply.  There  is  no  getting  out  of  it. 
So  also  in  Psalm  16:3,  the  translation  “to  the  excellent  in 
whom  is  all  my  delight”  is  quite  impossible.  The  original 
Hebrew  can  mean  nothing  other  than  “the  nobles  of  All-my- 
delight-is-in-them”  (Kol-hephzibam,  a  proper  name  as  in 
Isaiah  62:4). 

As  for  Isaiah  63 :15  to  64 :7,  both  of  our  English  versions 
and  the  Greek  are  entirely  wide  of  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew. 
It  is  puerile  to  evade  the  difficulty  by  asserting  that  “the 
text  is  probably  corrupt,”  and  to  leave  it  at  that.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  interpreter  to  set  forth  what  the  text,  as  it 
stands,  does  say  and  mean.  The  text  is  by  no  means  cor¬ 
rupt,  but  is  perfectly  idiomatic,  when  the  true  sense  is 
caught. 

4.  The  construction  of  the  Relative  Pronouns. 

These  are  expressed  only  when  the  antecedent  is  defined, 
either  by  the  definite  article,  or  an  affixed  pronoun,  or  “in 
regimine.”  Otherwise  the  relative  is  omitted. 

This  rule  is  of  great  importance.  There  is  nothing  slip¬ 
shod,  as  English  is  so  often  spoken  and  written,  in  the  em¬ 
ployment,  or  the  nonemployment,  of  the  Separate  relative 
pronoun  in  any  of  the  Semitic  languages.  The  invariable 
principle  is  that,  wherever  a  separate  relative  pronoun  oc¬ 
curs,  the  antecedent  to  which  it  relates  must  he  determinate; 
whatever  the  appearances  may  be,  whereas,  if  two  clauses 
in  relation  are  joined  without  a  separate  relative  pronoun 
the  antecedent  must  he  indeterminate,  whatever  the  appear¬ 
ances  may  be. 

Thus,  when  we  find  in  the  inscription  of  Ye/iimelek  at 
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Byblos,  “Bet  ze  beni  Yefeimelek,”  the  relative  pronoun  ze 
proves  that  the  meaning  is  **This  is  the  home  that  Y.  built,” 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  word  “beit”  is  undefined,  by  the 
definite  article  or  otherwise. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  read  in  Job  3 :3,  “yo’bad  yom 
’iwwald  bo,”  the  absence  of  the  separate  relative  pronoun 
proves  that  Job  is  not  cursing  the  definite  day  on  which  he 
was  born,  but  “his  day”  or  5 :1,  i.  e.  every  day  since  he  was 
born.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  use  of  the  imperfect  tense, 
not  Throughout  the  passage  it  is  the  night  of 

his  actual  birth  on  which  his  imprecations  fall. 

So  in  Exod.  28:20,  and  other  cases  cited  by  Gesenius. 

This  much  is  certain,  (1)  the  Canaanite  of  the  14th  cen¬ 
tury  B.  C.  (Akhiram,  Yefeimelek,  etc.),  of  Byblos,  used  only 
T  for  the  relative;  (2)  this  t  and  its  variant  is  the  rela¬ 
tive  in  all  the  Semitic  languages;  (3)  it  is  their  only  rela¬ 
tive,  except  in  the  Bible,  and  (4)  it  is  a  demonstrative. 

As  for  the  Hebrew  utk,  which  is  manifestly  an  ordinary 
triliteral  substantive,  and  nothing  else,  not  even  of  the  form 
of  such  nominal  particles  as  nnn,  inn,  etc.,  Pere  Dhorme 
has  shown  that  it  is  the  construct  case  of  the  word  *ashru, 
a  place.  This  word  is  common  in  the  Assyrian,  and  occurs 
frequently  in  the  Tell  el-*Amarna  correspondence.  It  has 
survived  in  the  Arabic  for  trace,  track,  footprint. 

Deceived  by  the  similarity  of  the  use  of  as  a  relative 
pronoun  in  the  Bible  (it  occurs  nowhere  else),  the  modem 
grammarians  who  would  force  the  Hebrew  into  Greek  and 
Latin  moulds  overlook  the  peculiarities  of  the  truly  Semitic 
relative  pronouns.  These  which  have  survived  in  Assyrian, 
Aramaic  and  Arabic,  show  that  this  Semitic  was  the  original, 
namely  in  the  Canaanite  also,  and  not  ib^’k.  On  the 
contrary,  this  nB>«  was  a  later  introduction,  by  the  writers 
of  the  Bible  alone,  and  their  followers  of  course,  for  what 
reason  remains  to  be  investigated.  In  any  case,  contrary 
to  the  usual  opinion,  the  relative  b>  whicii  occurs  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  Jonah,  and  other  books,  was 
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so  far  from  being  a  corruption  of  that  it  is  the  primitive 
Hebrew  relative,  only  afterwards  supplanted  by 

5.  The  separate  Personal  Pronouns. 

So  also  it  now  appears  that,  so  far  from  its  being  the 
case  that  the  affixed  and  suffixed  personal  pronouns  are  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  the  separate  personal  pronouns,  it  was  the  former 
that  were  first  evolved,  and  the  latter  were  built  up  from 
them,  with  the  help  of  other  enclitics. 

In  a  word,  before  any  progress  can  be  made  in  the  lin¬ 
guistic  criticism  of  the  Bible,  we  must  abandon  entirely  the 
analogies  from  Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  and  search  out  in 
the  ancient  Semitic  texts,  enlightened  by  the  actual  common 
usages  of  the  present-day  colloquial  Arabic,  the  indigenous 
Semitic  ideas  on  the  basis  of  which  their  languages  were  de¬ 
veloped. 

Beckenham,  Kent,  England. 

•O  <-  -O' 


FOLLOW  ME 
By  H.  Campbell 

Like  that  sad  shepherdess  of  Holy  Song, 

I,  too,  sleep  on;  I,  too,  through  dreams  can  hear 
All  night  a  knocking,  knocking  that  I  fear! 

I  wake — to  stay.  What  holds  me  back  so  long? 
*‘Open  my  love,  my  dove.”  And  from  among 
The  lilies  in  my  garden  I  could  tell 
His  Voice,  as  from  His  locks  the  dew-drops  fell  I 
Stands  He  still  there,  or,  has  He  passed  along? 

I  rise  to  part  my  portal — He  is  gone! 

That  flutter  there — it  was  His  robe  of  white! 
Those  were  His  dying  eyes,  0  God,  that  shone 
In  love  on  me,  where  all  is  blackest  night! 

But,  since  He  knew  my  heart  could  bear  no  more. 
He  left  His  staff  and  sandals  at  my  door! 
Montreal,  Canada. 
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WILL  THE  CHURCH  PASS  THROUGH  THE 
TRIBULATION? 

(Continued  from  the  January  number) 

III 

The  Testimony  of  the  Early  Fathers 

Various  answers  are  given  to  the  above  question.  Some 
say  that  the  Church  will  pass  through  the  first  half  of  the 
Tribulation;  others,  that  it  will  pass  through  all  of  it;  some 
hold  that  the  spiritually  mature  will  be  taken  at  the  Rapture 
and  that  the  unspiritual  believers  will  remain  on  earth  for 
this  hour  of  trial;  and  still  others  maintain  that  the  whole 
Church  will  be  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air  before 
this  period  begins.  Since  there  are  so  many  different  opin¬ 
ions,  how  shall  we  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth? 

The  answer  is  simple:  By  a  careful  study  of  all  that  the 
Scriptures  teach  on  the  subject.  “To  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony!  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  surely 
there  is  no  morning  for  them”  (Isa.  8:20).  Neither  the 
Ante-Nicene,  the  Nicene,  the  Post-Nicene,  nor  any  other 
Fathers  or  writers  of  the  Church,  nor  any  Church  Councils 
or  Creeds,  have  any  authority  when  it  comes  to  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  a  Biblical  doctrine,  valuable  as  their  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  Scripture  may  be  in  themselves. 

We  believe  that  the  Word  of  God  teaches  that  the  whole 
Church  will  be  caught  up  when  Christ  returns  before  the 
Tribulation,  and  shall  endeavor  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
hope  that  is  in  us.  We  cannot  take  up  a  detailed  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  different  views  enumerated  above,  but  hope  to 
deal  with  the  difficulties  and  objections  that  have  occasioned 
them  in  connection  with  the  positive  presentation  of  the 
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teaching  of  Scripture.  But  some  notice  must  first  be  taken 
of  one  objection  to  our  position  in  certain  recent  writers. 
Finding  it  difficult  to  sustain  their  contention  solely  on  the 
basis  of  Scripture,  these  authors  endeavor  to  discredit  the 
teaching  that  the  Church  will  be  caught  up  before  that  awful 
period  begins  by  asserting  that  this  is  a  recent  teaching. 

Thus  Dr.  Robert  Cameron,  one-time  editor  of  Watchword 
and  Truth,  claims  that  “no  hint  of  any  approach  to  such  a 
belief  can  be  found  in  any  Christian  literature  from  Polycarp 
down,  until  the  strange  utterances  given  out  in  the  Church 
of  Edward  Irving  ...  by  women  speaking  in  tongues.”*^ 
Cameron’s  explanation  of  the  origin  of  this  teaching  is  briefly 
as  follows:  Between  1832-36  some  godly  and  sincere  men  in 
Dublin  discovered  that  “all  prophecy  gathers  around  three 
centres  of  the  human  family,  viz.:  The  Jew,  the  Gentile,  and 
the  Church  of  God.”  He  puts  this  statement  in  quotation 
marks,  and  so  does  not  commit  himself  even  to  this  funda¬ 
mental  position.  Then,  according  to  Cameron,  “they  recov¬ 
ered  the  long-neglected  truth  that  a  Second  Coming  of  the 
Lord  was  the  hope  of  the  Apostolic  Church”  (italics  by 
Cameron).  Since  that  day  was  then  eighteen  centuries  closer 
than  in  Apostolic  days,  they  “became  possessed  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  it  was  the  "midnighP  hour  of  Christendom,  that  the 
Advent  was  at  the  very  door,  and  that  these  godly  men  were 
the  heralds  crying,  *Behold  the  Bridegroom  cometh,  go  ye  out 
to  meet  Him.’  ”  But  since  they  were  Bible  students  and 
not  fanatics,  they  had  difficulty  with  Matt.  24:29,30,  where 
we  read:  “Immediately  after  the  Tribulation  .  .  .  shall  ap¬ 
pear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  heaven.”  For  three  years 
they  were  perplexed  about  the  meaning  of  this  statement. 
The  Tribulation  had  not  come,  nor  had  the  “abomination” 
that  preceded  it  been  seen;  “therefore  the  Advent  was  not 
historically  imminent,  however  imminent  it  might  be  to  the 
heart.” 

At  that  time  a  godly  clergyman,  by  the  name  of  Tweedy, 

^'Scriptural  Truth  about  the  Lord’s  Return,  p.  72. 
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came  from  England  to  Dublin  and  solved  the  problem  by 
teaching  that  the  so-called  Olivet  Discourse  was  for  the  Jews, 
that  the  Church  would  be  caught  up,  secretly,  before  the 
Tribulation.  This  interpretation  these  godly  men  accepted 
and  proclaimed  to  the  world.  J.  N.  Darby  is  especially  men¬ 
tioned  as  giving  it  currency  by  speech  and  pen.  While  not 
definitely  saying  that  Tweedy  got  this  teaching  from  the 
women  who  spake  in  tongues  in  Irving’s  meetings  (he  says 
that  Irving  taught  it  too),  he  seems  to  insinuate  that  that 
is  the  case.‘* 

What  Cameron  intimates  as  to  the  origin  of  the  doctrine 
that  the  Church  will  be  taken  away  before  the  Tribulation, 
Mr.  John  J.  Scruby,  a  layman  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  asserts  as  a 
fact.  He  says  a  “Satan-deluded  woman”  introduced  it  “in 
an  alleged  Spirit-inspired  message.”  And  he  adds:  “Since 
at  that  time  the  Irvingites  believed  all  such  messages  were 
divinely  inspired,  of  course  they  had  to  believe  this  one,  al¬ 
though  it  contradicted  what  they  had  learned  from  the 
Scriptures.”  *• 

As  we  have  said  above,  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers  is  not 
inspired  and  cannot  be  substituted  for  Scripture  revelation. 
But  since  reference  is  being  made  to  them  in  order  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  teaching  of  a  Pre-Tribulation  Rapture,  we  would 
make  a  brief  survey  of  what  they  do  teach.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  go  beyond  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  since  later 
writers  are  too  far  removed  from  the  time  of  Christ  and  the 
apostles  to  prove  what  was  the  original  view  of  the  Church. 

Let  us  first  note  that,  according  to  Moffatt,  “Rabbinic 
piety  (Sanh.  98b)  expected  exemption  from  the  tribulation 
of  the  latter  days  only  for  those  who  were  absorbed  in  good 
works  and  in  sacred  studies.”*®  Thus  there  was  a  Jewish 
background  for  the  expectation  that  some  men  would  not 
pass  through  the  Tribulation.  When  we  come  to  the  early 

*•0/.  at.,  pp.  70-72. 

^*The  Geat  Tribulation,  pp.  76,  79. 

**Exfositor*s  Greek  Testament,  on  Rev.  3:10. 
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Fathers  we  find  an  almost  total  silence  as  to  the  Tribulation 
period.  They  abundantly  testify  to  the  fact  of  tribulations, 
but  they  say  little  about  the  future  period  called  by  preemi¬ 
nence  The  Tribulation.  This  fact  should  cause  us  no  per¬ 
plexity.  These  writers  lived  during  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  and  we  all  know  that  those  were  the  centuries  of 
the  great  Roman  persecutions.  The  Church  was  passing 
through  sore  trials,  and  it  did  not  much  concern  itself  with 
the  question  of  the  Tribulation  yet  to  come.  Perhaps  it  did 
not  understand  the  exact  nature  of  that  period. 

We  can  show,  however,  that  the  Church  of  that  period 
held  not  only  the  premillennial,  but  also  the  imminent  return 
of  Christ.  Silver  says  concerning  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  that 
“they  expected  the  return  of  the  Lord  in  their  day.”  “They 
believed  the  time  was  imminent  because  their  Lord  had 
taught  them  to  live  in  a  watchful  attitude.”*'  Concerning 
the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  proper  he  says :  “By  tradition  they 
knew  the  faith  of  the  Apostles.  They  taught  the  doctrine  of 
the  imminent  and  premillennial  return  of  the  Lord.****  But 
let  us  present  the  evidence. 

Clement  of  Rome  says:  “Of  a  truth,  soon  and  suddenly 
shall  His  will  be  accomplished,  as  the  Scripture  also  bears 
witness,  saying,  ‘Speedily  will  He  come,  and  will  not  tarry;* 
and,  ‘The  Lord  shall  suddenly  come  to  His  temple,  even  the 
Holy  One,  for  whom  ye  look.****  Roberts  and  Donaldson 
say  in  their  Introductory  Notice  to  this  Epistle:  “We  may 
with  great  probability  conclude  that  we  have  in  this  Epistle 
a  composition  of  that  Clement  who  is  known  to  us  from 
Scripture  as  having  been  an  associate  of  the  great  apostle.**** 
They  base  their  conclusion  in  part  on  the  fact  that  Paul 
speaks  of  Clement  in  Phil.  4:3. 

Ignatius  of  Antioch  says  in  one  of  his  Epistles:  “The 


*^The  Lord^s  Return:  Seen  in  History  and  in  Scripture  as  Premillennial  and 
Imminent,  pp.  62,  63. 

"Op.  cit.,  p.  64. 

"The  First  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  ch.  xxiii. 

Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  Vol.  I,  p.  2. 
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last  times  are  come  upon  us.  Let  us  therefore  be  of  a 
reverent  spirit,  and  fear  the  long-suffering  of  God,  that  it 
tend  not  to  our  condemnation.””  Ignatius  was  bom  shortly 
before  the  time  of  our  Lord’s  crucifixion,  and  his  Shorter 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  probably  a  genuine  work  by  this 
Apostolic  Father.” 

Hermas,  whom  many  regard  as  being  the  person  whom 
Paul  mentions  in  Rom.  16:14,  wrote  The  Shepherd,  about 
100-120  A.D.  Irenaeus  recognized  this  work  as  Scripture, 
and  that  fact  argues  for  a  date  considerably  before  his  time. 
Fisher  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  this  work  “the  Sec¬ 
ond  Coming  of  Christ  is  looked  upon  as  an  event  not  remote. 
In  one  of  the  parables  of  Hermas,”  he  says,  “it  is  to  follow 
the  building  of  ‘the  Tower,’  and  ‘the  tower,’  it  is  said,  ‘will 
soon  be  built.’  ””  May  we  give  the  exact  words  of  Hermas. 
He  represents  the  Shepherd  as  saying  to  him:  “Let  us  go, 
and  after  two  days  let  us  come  and  clean  these  stones,  and  cast 
them  into  the  building;  for  all  things  around  the  tower  must 
be  cleaned,  lest  the  Master  come  suddenly,  and  find  the  places 
about  the  tower  dirty,  and  be  displeased,  and  these  stones  be 
not  returned  for  the  building  of  the  tower,  and  I  also  shall 
seem  to  be  neglectful  towards  the  Master.”” 

We  read  in  the  Didache,  certainly  not  later  than  A.D.  120 : 
“Watch  for  your  life’s  sake.  Let  not  your  lamps  be  quenched, 
nor  your  loins  unloosed ;  but  be  ye  ready,  for  ye  know  not  the 
hour  in  which  our  Lord  cometh.””  Fisher  adds:  “The  post¬ 
communion  prayer  in  the  Didache  ends  with  ‘Maranatha’ — 
‘The  Lord  Cometh.’  ”  He  refers  to  this  as  one  of  the  proofs 
that  the  early  Church  looked  upon  the  Coming  of  Christ  as 
near  at  hand.” 

Only  the  barest  fragments  have  come  down  to  us  from 


''The  Shorter  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  ch.  xi. 

*'See  the  discussion  of  this  question  in  the  Introductory  Note  to  this  Epistle, 
in  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  Vol.  I,  pp.  45-48. 

"History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  47. 

"Shepherd  of  Hermas,  Book  III,  Similitude  IX,  ch.  vii. 

"Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  Vol.  VII,  p.  382. 

"History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  47. 
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Polycarp  (A.D.  69-155),  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  and  from  Papias 
(who  died  about  165),  Bishop  of  Hierapolis.  Though  we  can¬ 
not  cite  any  reference  to  the  immediacy  of  the  Lord’s  return 
from  either  of  them,  we  know  that  both  held  the  view  that 
the  Lord  would  come  and  set  up  an  earthly  Millennium.*  ‘ 

Justin  Martyr  says:  “The  statement  of  Scripture,  in  the 
mouth  of  Jacob,  *And  He  shall  be  the  desire  of  nations,’ 
meant  symbolically  His  two  advents,  and  that  the  nations 
would  believe  in  Him;  which  facts  you  may  now  at  length 
discern.  For  those  out  of  all  the  nations  who  are  pious  and 
righteous  through  the  faith  of  Christ,  look  for  His  future 
appearance.”**  Fisher  says  that  he  teaches  “that  there  will 
be  two  resurrections,  separated  by  the  interval  of  the  millen¬ 
nium.  The  Second  Advent  was  not  far  distant.”** 

Hippolytus  writes  to  Theophilus,  and  after  quoting  I 
Thess.  4:13-16  he  says:  “These  things,  then,  I  have  set 
shortly  before  thee,  O  Theophilus,  drawing  them  from  Scrip¬ 
ture  itself,  in  order  that,  maintaining  in  faith  what  is  writ¬ 
ten,  and  anticipating  the  things  that  are  to  be,  thou  mayest 
keep  thyself  void  of  offence  both  toward  God  and  toward  men, 
iooking  for  that  blessed  hope  and  appearing  of  our  God  and 
Savior,’  when,  having  raised  the  saints  among  us.  He  will 
rejoice  with  them,  glorifying  the  Father.”**  Hippol3rtus  lived 
from  A.D.  170-236.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Irenaeus  and  re¬ 
sembles  him  very  much.  The  writings  from  which  this  quo¬ 
tation  is  taken  are  undoubtedly  genuine. 

Cyprian  says :  “The  kingdom  of  God,  beloved  brethren,  is 
beginning  to  be  at  hand;  the  reward  of  life,  and  the  rejoic¬ 
ing  of  eternal  salvation,  and  the  perpetual  gladness  and  pos¬ 
session  lately  lost  of  paradise,  are  now  coming,  with  the 
passing  away  of  the  world;  already  heavenly  things  are  tak¬ 
ing  the  place  of  earthly,  and  great  things  of  small,  and 

•‘See  Silver,  op.  ciu,  pp.  60,  61,  and  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.,  Ill,  39. 

** Dialogue  vnth  Trypho,  ch.  Hi. 

**Op.  cit.,  p.  67. 

**  Treatise  on  Christ  and  Antichrist,  67. 
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eternal  things  of  things  that  fade  away.”**  He  declares  “that 
the  end  of  the  world  comes  suddenly.”  He  quotes  I  Thess. 
5:2,3;  Acts  1:7  to  prove  this  point.**  Cyprian  lived  from 
A.D.  200-258.  He  has  been  called  the  Ignatius  of  the  West. 

This  is  but  a  part  of  the  evidence  that  might  be  submit¬ 
ted.  It  shows  that  the  early  Church  believed  in  the  immi¬ 
nence  of  the  Lord’s  return:  they  expected  Him  to  return  at 
any  time.  At  times  some  of  these  Fathers  appear  to  be 
somewhat  inconsistent  in  their  attitude  toward  this  hope; 
but,  as  Kurtz  says  of  the  Christians  to  the  time  of  Constan¬ 
tine,  “under  their  continued  persecutions,”  they  “looked  for 
the  speedy  return  of  the  Lord.  Only  the  spiritualists  of  Alex¬ 
andria  (Clement,  Origen,  etc.)  opposed  these  views,  and,  by 
allegorical  interpretations,  explained  away  the  Biblical  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  them.”**  If  they  held  to  the  imminence  of 
the  Lord’s  return,  they  must  of  necessity  have  held  to  a  Rap¬ 
ture  before  the  Tribulation.  We  shall  later  show  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  holding  to  the  one  without  also  holding  to  the 
other  view. 

We  have  said  that  the  early  Fathers  say  little  about  the 
Church’s  relation  to  the  Tribulation,  and  that  therefore  little 
can  be  adduced  from  them  on  either  side  of  the  question 
directly  as  to  when  the  Rapture  will  take  place.  A  few  pas¬ 
sages,  however,  may  be  brought  forward  that  shed  some 
light  on  this  point. 

The  Constitutions  of  the  Holy  Apostles  (written  perhaps 
between  A.D.  250-325)  admonishes  its  readers  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  language:  “Observe  all  things  that  are  commanded  you 
by  the  Lord.  Be  watchful  for  your  life.  ‘Let  your  loins  be 
girded  about,  and  your  lights  burning,  and  ye  like  unto  men 
who  wait  for  their  Lord,  when  He  will  come,  at  even,  or  in 
the  morning,  or  at  cock-crowing,  or  at  midnight.  For  at 
what  hour  they  think  not,  the  Lord  will  come;  and  if  they 

"Treatise  VII.  2. 

"Treatise  XI,  Book  Three,  precept  89. 

"Church  History,  Vol.  I,  p.  146.  See  also  Crippen,  History  of  Doctrine,  p. 

231,  sec  12,  and  Smith,  N.  T.  History,  p.  273. 
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open  to  Him,  blessed  are  those  servants,  because  they  were 
found  watching.”**  But,  what  must  be  set  down  as  an  incon¬ 
sistency,  perhaps  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of 
the  Tribulation,  the  following  paragraph  teaches  that  the 
“saved,”  apparently  the  Church,  will  pass  through  the  Tribu¬ 
lation. 

Lactantius  (c.  260-330)  apparently  holds  that  the  “right¬ 
eous  and  the  followers  of  truth”  will  pass  through  the  Tribu¬ 
lation.**  These  terms  are  probably  intended  to  refer  to  the 
Church. 

Irenaeus  (c.  140-202),  Bishop  of  Lyons,  seems  to  hold  that 
the  Church  will  be  caught  up  during  the  Tribulation.  He 
says:  “And  therefore,  when  in  the  end  the  Church  shall  be 
suddenly  caught  up  from  this,  it  is  said,  ‘There  shall  be  tribu¬ 
lation  such  as  has  not  been  since  the  beginning,  neither  shall 
be.’  For  this  is  the  last  contest  of  the  righteous,  in  which, 
when  they  overcome,  they  are  crowned  with  incorruption.”** 
But  in  another  place  he  teaches  that  the  resurrection  will  take 
place  after  the  coming  of  Antichrist.** 

Tertullian  (A.D.  150-220)  of  Carthage,  commenting  on 
Rev.  3:10,  says:  “Also  to  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  (it  was  signified)  that  he  who  had  not  denied  the 
name  of  the  Lord  was  delivered  from  the  last  trial.”*'  Writ¬ 
ing  of  Paul’s  desire  to  be  “clothed  upon,”  so  as  not  to  be 
“unclothed,”  he  says:  “Now  the  privilege  of  this  favor 
[namely,  to  go  without  dying]  awaits  those  who  shall  at  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  be  found  in  the  fiesh,  and  who  shall, 
owing  to  the  oppressions  of  the  time  of  Antichrist,  deserve  by 
an  instantaneous  death,  which  is  accomplished  by  a  sudden 
change,  to  become  qualified  to  join  the  rising  saints;  as  he 
writes  to  the  Thessalonians.”**  The  reference  to  I  Thess. 


"Book  VII,  Sec.  ii,  xxxi. 

** Divine  Institutes,  Boox  VII,  chs.  xyii-xix. 
**  A  gainst  Heresies,  Book  V,  ch.  xxix,  1. 
*‘Ch.  xnv,  1  of  the  same  Book. 
*'Scorpiace,  ch.  xii. 

**On  the  Resurrection  of  the  Flesh,  ch,  xli. 
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4:15-17  makes  it  clear  that  by  an  ''instantaneous  death’*  he 
means  the  change  that  will  come  over  those  who  live  and 
remain  to  the  Lord’s  coming  and  the  believers’  catching  away 
to  meet  Him  in  the  air.  In  writing  against  Marcion  he  speaks 
of  the  believers  who  will  be  in  the  flesh  when  the  righteous 
dead  are  raised,  and  says  that  they  will,  "in  the  crisis  of  the 
last  moment,  and  from  their  instantaneous  death,  whilst  en¬ 
countering  the  oppressions  of  antichrist,  undergo  a  change, 
obtaining  therein  not  so  much  a  divestiture  of  body  as  'a 
clothing  upon’  with  the  vesture  which  is  from  heaven.”** 
And  in  another  place  he  speaks  of  Antichrist  and  his  false 
prophet  as  waging  "war  on  the  Church  of  God.”** 

The  evidence  thus  far  submitted  presents  no  very  clear 
and  consistent  teaching  on  the  question  before  us.  On  the 
one  hand  we  And  that  the  Fathers  are  looking  for  the  speedy 
return  of  Christ,  and  on  the  other  they  seem  to  hold  that 
the  Church  will  pass  through  part  or  all  of  the  Tribulation 
period.  We  shall  show  later  the  inconsistency  of  trying  to 
hold  both  views.  But  there  is  yet  another  quotation  we 
would  introduce. 

We  have  already  indicated  the  belief  of  Hermas  as  to  the 
imminence  of  Christ’s  return.  He  also  makes  a  statement 
with  reference  to  the  Tribulation  that  is  signiflcant.  He  tells 
us  that  he  passed  by  a  wild  beast  on  the  way,  and  that  there¬ 
after  a  virgin  met  him  and  saluted  him  thus:  "Hail,  O 
man!”  He  returned  her  salutation,  and  said,  "Lady,  hail!” 
Then  she  asked  him,  "Has  nothing  crossed  your  path?”  To 
this  Hermas  replied:  "I  was  met  by  a  beast  of  such  a  size 
that  it  could  destroy  peoples,  but  through  the  power  of  the 
Lord  and  His  great  mercy  I  escaped  from  it.”  Then  the 
virgin  said,  "Well  did  you  escape  from  it,  because  you  cast 
your  care  on  God,  and  opened  your  heart  to  the  Lord,  believ¬ 
ing  that  you  can  be  saved  by  no  other  than  by  His  great  and 
glorious  name.  ...  You  have  escaped  from  great  tribulation 
on  account  of  your  faith,  and  because  you  did  not  doubt  in 

** Against  Marcion,  Book  V,  ch.  xii. 

**On  the  Resurrection  of  the  Flesh,  ch.  xxv. 
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the  presence  of  such  a  beast.  Go,  therefore,  and  tell  the 
elect  of  the  Lord  His  mighty  deeds,  and  say  to  them  that  this 
beast  is  a  type  of  the  great  tribulation  that  is  coming.  If 
then  ye  prepare  yourselves,  and  repent  with  all  your  heart, 
and  turn  to  the  Lord,  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  escape  it, 
if  your  heart  be  pure  and  spotless,  and  ye  spend  the  rest  of 
the  days  of  your  life  in  serving  the  Lord  blamelessly.”** 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  this  work  was  written 
about  A.D.  100-120.  Tischendorf  discovered  a  Greek  copy  of 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  much  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias 
along  with  Codex  Aleph,  in  1859.  Irenaeus  regarded  the 
Shepherd  as  Scripture;  Clement  of  Alexandria  said  that  it 
made  its  statements  “divinely”;  and  Origen,  though  certain 
expressions  seem  to  imply  doubt,  yet  recognized  it  as  divinely 
inspired.  It  “hovered  for  a  time  on  the  edge  of  the  Canon 
before  being  ultimately  excluded  from  it.”*’ 

Though  on  the  whole  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  is 
somewhat  inconsistent,  we  seem  to  have  in  the  Shepherd  of 
Hermas  a  fairly  clear  indication  of  the  fact  that  there  were 
those  who  believed  that  the  Church  would  be  taken  away 
before  that  period  of  judgment  begins.  In  the  light  of  the 
evidence  we  have  presented,  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  there 
is  **no  hint  of  any  approach  to  such  a  belief”  in  the  Christian 
literature  “from  Polycarp  down,  until  the  strange  utterances 
given  out  in  the  Church  of  Edward  Irving,”  as  Cameron 
maintains. 


IV 

The  Teaching  of  the  Scriptures 

Turning  now  from  the  writings  of  men  to  the  Word  of  God, 
we  come  to  sure  foundations.  No  matter  how  vaguely  men 
may  have  perceived  truth  or  how  inconsistently  they  may 
have  expounded  it,  the  revelation  of  God  standeth  sure.  The 
doctrine  of  grace  was  early  obscured  and  perverted,  and  yet 


**Shepherd  of  Hermas,  Book  I,  Fourth,  ch.  ii;  cf.  also  ch.  iii. 
*^KeDyoD,  Handbook  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  N.  T.,  p.  62. 
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it  remained  a  truth  of  Scripture  all  the  time.  The  fact  that 
it  was  not  recovered  until  the  time  of  the  Reformation  is  no 
argument  against  its  validity.  When,  in  the  study  of  proph¬ 
ecy,  men  lose  sight  of  the  three  centres  around  which  all 
prophecy  gathers,  viz.,  the  Jew,  the  Gentile,  and  the  Church 
of  God,  the  way  is  opened  for  all  manner  of  misinterpreta¬ 
tion  and  confusion.  The  fall  of  Jerusalem,  the  dispersion  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  Jews  to  the  Gospel, 
had  the  effect  on  Gentile  Chistendom  of  producing  the  con¬ 
viction  that  Israel  was  forever  set  aside.  They  might,  of 
course,  become  Christians,  but  there  could  be  no  national 
future  for  Israel.  Thus  the  prophecies  that  spoke  of  Israel 
were  applied  to  the  Church.  But  God  has  not  cast  away  His 
people  whom  He  foreknew  (Rom.  11:1,2),  and  when  the 
fulness  of  the  Gentile  shall  have  come  in  and  Christ  shall 
return  to  earth,  all  Israel  then  living  will  be  saved  (Rom. 
11:25-27).  If  we  give  Israel  its  rightful  place  in  the  future 
and  the  Church  its  true  place  in  the  present,  we  will  have 
little  difficulty  with  the  question  as  to  the  time  of  the  Rap¬ 
ture. 

Let  us  then  examine  the  Word  of  God.  The  evidence  is 
cumulative.  One  fact  taken  by  itself  may  not  prove  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  Church  will  be  caught  up  before  the  Tribu¬ 
lation  begins,  but  when  all  the  facts  are  taken  together  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  that  is  the  teaching  of  Scripture. 

1.  The  Promise  Made  to  the  Church  in  Philadelphia. 
This  is  found  in  Rev.  3:10:  “Because  thou  dist  keep  the 
word  of  my  patience,  I  also  will  keep  thee  from  the  hour  of 
trial,  that  hour  which  is  to  come  upon  the  whole  world,  to 
try  them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth.”  But  here  the  question 
at  once  arises.  How  can  a  promise  made  to  an  individual 
Church  have  any  significance  for  any  other  church  of  Chris¬ 
tendom?  Even  if  we  grant  that  this  text  teaches  entire  ex¬ 
emption  from  the  hour  of  temptation  here  spoken  if,  how  can 
we  show  that  this  promise  refers  to  the  Church  on  earth  at 
the  time  of  the  Lord's  return? 
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It  is  safe  to  assume  that  in  a  book  so  full  of  symbols  as 
the  Book  of  Revelation,  these  Churches  have  a  manifold  sig- 
nificance.  In  the  first  place,  these  seven  Letters  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  seven  local  churches  in  the  westernmost  province 
of  Asia  Minor.  Charles  says:  “It  is  not  improbable  that 
these  Letters  were  actually  sent  in  their  original  form  to  the 
Seven  Churches.”^*  In  the  second  place,  they  prefigure  seven 
types  of  churches  that  may  be  found  in  every  age.  There  is 
always  the  Ephesus,  the  Smyrna,  the  Pergamos,  etc.,  type  of 
local  church,  along  with  the  others,  including  the  Laodicean. 
In  the  third  place,  they  symbolize  seven  types  of  Christians 
that  can  be  found  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  But  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  there  is  also  a  fourth  significance  in 
them,  namely,  a  prophetic. 

No  lengthy  defense  of  this  last  view  can  here  be  under¬ 
taken,  but  a  few  things  must  be  mentioned  in  support  of  it. 
Charles  says;  “As  they  stand  at  present,  the  circumstances 
of  the  Seven  Churches  are  to  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the 
Church  as  a  whole.  Thus  in  addressing  certain  specific 
Churches,  our  author  is  addressing  all  Christian  Churches. 
In  this  representative  sense  the  Seven  Churches  are  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  seven  candlesticks  (1:20).”*®  Trench  says  very 
much  the  same  thing.  He  feels  sure  that  Christ  “could  not 
have  placed  himself  in  the  relation  which  He  does  to  them 
.  .  .  unless  they  ideally  represented  and  set  forth,  in  some 
way  or  other,  the  universal  Church  militant  here  upon 
earth.”*®  Both  these  writers  emphasize  the  representative 
character  of  these  churches,  though  they  would  probably  not 
accept  the  view  that  they  represented  the  Church  in  a  his¬ 
torically  successive  sense. 

This  sense,  however,  seems  intended.  First  we  have  the 
symbolic  figure  seven.  There  were  more  than  seven  churches 
in  Asia  at  this  time  (certainly  one  also  at  Hierapolis,  and 

**Commentary  on  the  Revelation,  Vol.  I,  p.  37. 

*^On  the  Seven  Epistles,  p.  44,  quoted  by  Seiss,  Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse, 
Vol.  I,  p.  139. 
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another  at  Colosse) ;  but  only  these  seven  are  addressed.  Did 
none  of  the  others  need  a  word  of  instruction,  exhortation, 
or  warning?  It  would  seem  that  these  seven  were  chosen 
because  of  their  character  and  circumstances.  Even  the 
order  in  which  they  are  introduced  is  significant.  Granting 
that  they  come  before  us  in  the  order  in  which  the  carrier 
traveled  when  he  delivered  the  several  letters,  we  are  still 
confronted  with  the  question  why  he  did  not  travel  the  other 
way  around. 

Then  we  note  that  there  is  some  “mystery”  connected  with 
the  candlesticks  as  well  as  the  seven  stars.  The  English 
translation  somewhat  obscures  the  meaning  here.  Charles 
well  renders  1:20  as  follows:  “As  for  the  mystery  of  the 
seven  stars,  which  thou  sawest  in  (lit.  ‘upon’)  my  right  hand, 
and  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks,  the  seven  stars  are,” 
etc.“  Thus  there  is  here  a  twofold  mystery:  that  of  the 
seven  stars  and  that  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks.  This 
thought  neither  the  A.  V.  nor  the  A.  S.  V.  brings  out.  Now 
there  is  no  mystery  connected  with  the  candlesticks  in  so  far 
as  they  represent  the  seven  local  churches  in  Asia.  Such 
symbolism  is  of  too  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Apocalypse 
to  merit  the  name  “mystery.”  There  must  be  a  mystical 
meaning  intended.  Seiss  says,  these  churches  “represent 
seven  phases  or  periods  in  the  Church’s  history,  stretching 
from  the  time  of  the  apostles  to  the  coming  again  of  Christ, 
the  characteristics  of  which  are  set  forth  partly  in  the  names 
of  the  Churches,  but  more  fully  in  the  epistles  addressed  to 
them.’”* 

And,  finally,  the  characteristics  of  these  churches  fit 
chronologically  into  their  respective  places  in  the  history  of 
the  Church.  The  Church  in  Ephesus  corresponds  to  the 
Apostolic  Church.  The  Church  in  Smyrna  finds  its  counter¬ 
part  in  the  Martyr  Church  of  the  second  and  third  centuries. 
The  Church  in  Pergamos  represents  the  State  Church,  be¬ 
ginning  with  Constantine  and  continuing  to  the  end.  The 

“0/.  cit.,  p.  33f. 

^'Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse,  Vol.  I,  p.  142. 
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Church  in  Thyatira  has  the  features  of  the  Papal  Church, 
beginning  with  Gregory  the  Great  and  continuing  to  the  end. 
The  Church  in  Sardis  pictures  the  Reformation  Church,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Church  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  sets  forth  the  characteristics  of  the  Missionary 
Church,  beginning  with  the  rise  of  modern  missions  under 
William  Carey.  And  the  Church  in  Laodicea  portrays  the 
Apostate  Church  of  the  last  days.  We  cannot  enter  into  a 
detailed  exposition  of  these  Letters,  but  to  the  one  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  and  studies 
the  detailed  descriptions,  the  correspondences  between  these 
churches  and  the  successive  periods  of  church  history  seem 
too  marked  to  be  merely  incidental.  He  comes  away  with 
the  conviction  that  when  a  key  fits  so  completely  the  several 
wards  of  a  lock  as  do  the  details  in  these  Letters,  he  must 
have  found  the  right  key  and  the  true  interpretation. 

If  we  accept  this  interpretation  of  these  Letters,  then  we 
have  here  important  teaching  as  to  the  time  of  the  Rapture. 
It  is  clear  that  then  we  are  now  in  the  Philadelphia  period 
of  the  Church’s  history.  The  Laodicean  Church  is  evidently 
the  apostate  part  of  Christendom,  taking  on  more  and  more 
definite  form  in  our  day.  On  the  basis  of  these  facts  we  may 
say  that  while  the  Philadelphia  Church  is  promised  escape 
from  the  Tribulation,  the  Laodicean  Church  will  be  rejected 
by  Christ  and  pass  into  that  period. 

’  But  let  us  examine  the  language  of  the  promise  made  to 
this  Church  more  carefully.  We  have  above  quoted  both 
Moffatt  and  Alford  (many  others  might  have  been  cited  as 
teaching  the  same  thing)  as  teaching  that  this  hour  of  trial 
refers  to  the  future  Tribulation  period.  In  refutation  of 
certain  other  interpretations  Alford  says:  “The  expositors 
bave  in  many  cases  gone  away  from  this  broad  and  obvious 
meaning  here,  and  have  sought  to  identify  the  &Qa  jteiQaafioi) 
with  various  periods  of  trial  and  persecution  of  the  Church: 
a  line  of  interpretation  carrying  its  own  refutation  with  it 
in  the  very  terms  used  in  the  text.”** 


** Greek  Testament,  in  loc. 
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Assuming  then  that  the  Philadelphia  Church  represents 
the  Missionary  Church  and  that  the  “hour  of  trial”  refers  to 
the  future  Tribulation,  we  need  to  examine  the  words :  “I  also 
will  keep  thee  from  the  hour  of  trial.”  More  especially  do 
we  want  to  know  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  verb  “will 
keep”  (ttiqtioo))  and  of  the  preposition  “from”  (lx).  Alford 
says  on  the  preposition  ^x,  that  it  means  “out  of  the  midst 
of:  but  whether  by  immunity  from,  or  by  being  brought  safe 
through,  the  preposition  does  not  clearly  define.”  He  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  distinction  which  Duesterdick,  et  al., 
attempt  to  set  up  between  TT]QeIv  ex  and  T.  dbio  cannot  be 
safely  maintained,  for,  as  he  well  says,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
that  in  John  17 :15  (“but  that  thou  shouldest  keep  them  from 
the  evil  one”),  where  we  have  the  former,  and  in  James 
1:27  (“and  to  keep  oneself  unspotted  from  the  world”), 
where  we  have  the  latter,  “the  former  implies  passing  scathe¬ 
less  through  the  evil,  while  the  latter  imports  perfect  im¬ 
munity  from  it.”  He  adds:  “This  last  we  may  grant:  but 
is  it  not  equally  true  in  the  other  case?”  Thus  he  points  out 
that  grammatically  the  two  terms  can  have  the  same  meaning, 
so  that  Rev.  3 :10  may  mean,  not  “passing  unscathed  through 
the  evil,”  but  “perfect  immunity  from  it.”  Alford’s  own 
preference  for  the  former  of  these  alternatives  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  grammar  of  the  statement.** 

Moffatt  similarly  explains  the  terms.  He  says:  “It  is 
impossible  from  the  grammar  and  difficult  from  the  sense, 
to  decide  whether  tt)qeIv  lx  means  successful  endurance 
(pregnant  sense  as  in  John  17:15)  or  absolute  immunity 
(cf.  II  Pet.  2:9),  safe  emergence  from  the  trial  or  escape 
from  it  entirely  (thanks  to  the  timely  advent  of  Christ,  v. 
11).”  Again  we  may  say  that  Moffatt’s  acceptance  of  the 
former  interpretation  does  not  vitiate  his  statement  that  the 
grammar  of  the  text  permits  the  latter  sense.” 

Other  scholars  say  the  same  thing  as  to  the  use  of  the 
preposition  lx.  Buttmann-Thayer  say  that  lx  and  aat6  often 


'*Op.  eit.,  in  loc. 

** Expositor's  Greek  Testament,  in  loc. 
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serve  to  denote  one  and  the  same  relation.”  They  give  John 
17:16;  Acts  15:29;  Rev.  3:10  as  examples  of  this  usage.'* 
Abbott  doubts  “if  in  the  LXX  and  John  tx  always  implies  pre¬ 
vious  existence  in  the  evils  from  which  one  is  delivered  when 
used  with  ocoCcd  and  ttiqeo).””  Westcott  says  on  the  former 
of  these  two  phrases  that  it  “does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
that  is  actually  realized  out  of  which  deliverance  is  granted 
(comp.  II  Cor.  1:10),  though  it  does  so  commonly  (John 
12:27).”**  Similarly  we  read  in  I  Thess.  1:10,  that  Jesus 
delivers  us  “from  (ex)  the  wrath  to  come.”  This  can  hardly 
mean  protection  in  it;  it  must  mean  exemption  from  it. 

It  would  seem,  then,  to  have  been  abundantly  shown  that 
the  language  of  Rev.  3 :10  permits  the  interpretation  that  the 
Church  is  promised  complete  exemption  from  this  hour  of 
trial;  indeed,  it  seems  to  favor  it.  Dr.  Moorehead’s  explana¬ 
tion  is  unsatisfactory.  He  says:  “The  natural  and  obvious 
meaning  is,  the  safekeeping  of  them  in  the  midst  of  world¬ 
wide  trial,  not  exemption  from  it  by  being  caught  up  to 
heaven.  The  preposition  ‘out  of’  (ex)  signifies  exactly  this, 
and  not  rapture  before  the  trial  begins.”®*  He  says  on  John 
17 :15 :  “None  can  possibly  mistake  what  the  Lord  meant  in 
His  prayer:  His  disciples  were  to  remain  in  the  world,  but 
He  asks  that  they  be  kept  from  its  evil,  or  from  the  evil  one 
who  is  its  god.  So  precisely  in  Rev.  3 :10,  Philadelphia  saints 
are  to  be  in  the  trial,  but  safeguarded  therein.”*®  But  Plum¬ 
mer  more  satisfactorily  explains  John  17:15  than  either 
Moorehead  or  Moffatt  (above).  He  says:  “Just  as  Christ 
is  that  in  which  His  disciples  live  and  move,  so  the  evil  one 
is  that  out  of  which  (lx)  He  prays  that  they  may  be  kept.”*’ 
Besides,  we  should  note  that  the  promise  is  not  merely  to  be 
kept  from  the  trial,  but  from  the  hour  of  trial,  i.  e.,  it  holds 
out  exemption  from  the  period  of  trial,  not  only  from  the 


^^Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Greek,  p.  326f. 

^’’Johannine  Grammar,  p.  251f.  I  owe  this  note  to  Dr.  A.  T.  Robertson. 

Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  p.  128. 

^'Studies  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  p.  55. 

*^lbid. 

*^Cambridge  Greek  Testament,  Gospel  by  John,  in  loc. 
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trial  during  that  period.  And  finally,  when  it  would  have 
been  so  easy  to  write  Iv  xfj  dipa,  if  the  writer  had  meant  pre¬ 
servation  in  that  hour,  why  should  he  write  lx  xTjg  dipa?,  as  he 
did?  Surely,  this  is  no  accident. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  we  have  in  this  text  a  prom¬ 
ise  that  the  whole  Church  will  be  taken  away  before  the 
hour  of  temptation  begins,  and  not  merely  an  assurance  of 
protection  in  it.  Strange  to  say,  interpreters  who  in  one 
breath  explain  Rev.  3:10  as  teaching  that  the  Church  will 
pass  unscathed  through  the  Tribulation,  in  the  next  breath 
explain  the  persecutions  and  martyrdoms  in  the  Revelation 
as  suffered  by  the  Church!  Consistency  would  demand  that 
they  seek  some  other  solution  of  the  problem. 

2.  The  Nature  of  the  Seventieth  Week  of  Daniel.  We 
have  shown  above  that  the  entire  period  of  the  Seventy 
Weeks  (Dan.  9:24-27)  has  to  do  with  DanieFs  people  and 
Daniel’s  holy  city,  and  that  the  Church  is  not  at  all  in  view 
in  that  prophecy.  We  have  shown,  too,  that  the  Messiah  was 
“cut  off”  after  the  sixty-ninth  week.  This  indicates  that, 
however  we  may  figure  the  time,  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus 
was  lived  on  Jewish  ground,  for  these  weeks  began  back  in 
the  days  of  Nehemiah  and  came  to  an  end,  not  at  the  birth 
of  Jesus,  but  at  His  death.  Near  the  close  of  His  earthly  life 
Christ  spoke  of  the  future  building  of  the  Church  (Matt. 
16:18;  cf.  18:17),  which  shows  that  it  was  not  in  existence 
at  that  time.  This  Church  was  formed  fifty  days  after  our 
Lord’s  resurrection,  that  is,  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  by  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  1:4,5;  2:1-4;  11:15-17;  I 
Cor.  12:13).  Thus  the  Church  began  after  the  close  of  the 
sixty-ninth  week  and  before  the  beginning  of  the  seventieth, 
which  is  still  future.  If  the  Church  was  no  part  of  the 
weeks  that  are  past,  how  can  it  be  a  part  of  the  week  that  is 
yet  to  come?  We  must  always  remember  that  all  these 
weeks  are  Jewish  in  nature,  the  week  to  come  as  well  as  the 
weeks  that  are  past. 

Those  futuristic  interpreters  of  the  Revelation  who  hold 
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that  the  Church  will  pass  through  the  Tribulation,  follow  no 
consistent  principle  in  their  identification  of  the  Church  in 
that  book.  Their  interpretations  impress  one  as  arbitrary 
and  fanciful.  In  their  estimation  all  the  saved  in  the  Book 
are  the  Church.  Thus  one  writer  declares  the  martyrs  of 
Rev.  6:9-11  to  be  “members  of  the  Church.”  He  suggests 
this  interpretation  on  the  basis  of  their  “fidelity”  and  exalta¬ 
tion.”  Again  he  says  that  the  innumerable  company  of  Rev. 
7 :9, 10,  because  they  say,  “Salvation  to  our  God,”  are  “mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  of  Christ.”  He  grants  that  those  who 
“loved  not  their  lives  unto  death,”  Rev.  12:11,  are  converted 
Jews,  but  because  they  are  said  to  overcome  by  the  “blood 
of  the  Lamb”  and  by  “the  word  of  their  testimony,”  he  says 
they  are  “members  of  the  Church  of  Christ.”  Likewise  those 
who  “die  in  the  Lord,”  Rev.  14 :13,  are  by  that  fact  identified 
as  belonging  to  the  Church.  And  the  warning  in  Rev.  16:15 
is  to  the  Church.**  In  order  to  make  room  for  the  martyr¬ 
doms  in  Rev.  6  and  12  this  author  makes  the  promise  of 
keeping  in  Rev.  3 :10  mean  spiritual  preservation !  This 
strikes  one  as  a  far-fetched  interpretation  of  so  precious  a 
promise  of  exemption.  As  for  the  tokens  by  which  this 
writer  identifies  the  Church  in  the  Apocalypse,  we  can  only 
say  that  they  do  not  indicate  the  incorporation  of  these  va¬ 
rious  groups  into  the  Church  but  merely  the  fact  of  their 
salvation.  In  the  Old  Testament  men  ascribe  salvation  to 
God  (I  Chron.  16:35;  Ps.  3:8,  etc.),  and  when  Paul  speaks  of 
the  raising  of  those  “dead  in  Christ”  (I  Thess.  4:16),  he 
surely  means  Old  Testament  saints  as  well  as  the  Church  of 
the  present  dispensation.  Such  an  interpretation  of  the 
Revelation  is  to  confuse  Israel,  the  Church,  and  the  Tribula¬ 
tion  saints.  It  reminds  one  of  the  allegorizing  of  postmillen- 
nial  writers  who  see  the  Church  in  the  Old  Testament.  To 
them  everything  is  the  Church:  Mount  Zion,  Jerusalem,  Is¬ 
rael,  Jacob,  Ephraim,  etc.,  are  all  the  Church. 

Over  against  such  loose  interpretations,  we  affirm  that 
those  who  hold  that  the  Seventieth  Week  of  Daniel  is  cov- 


**The  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  by  Frost,  pp.  220-223. 
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ered  by  Rev.  6-19  and  that  the  Church  had  nothing  to  do 
with  any  of  these  weeks,  lay  the  foundation  for  a  consistent 
interpretation  of  the  Revelation.  On  the  basis  of  this  view 
they  teach  that  the  Church  began  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost, 
after  the  sixty-ninth  week  had  come  to  a  close,  and  that  it 
will  continue  until  the  seventieth  week  begins.  That  is,  they 
hold  that  the  Rapture  will  take  place  before  the  judgments  of 
the  Tribulation  period  begin. 

Henry  C.  Thiessen. 


Dallas,  Texas. 


(To  be  concluded  in  the  July  number) 


WHITE  RAIMENT 

By  H.  Campbell 

That  He  should  come  to  me. 

And  stand  within  my  chamber’s  fast-closed  door; 

That  He  should  let  me  see 

The  shadow  of  His  Feet,  both  pierced,  fall  on  the  floor; 
’Twas  mystery! 

True,  I  had  knelt  to  pray. 

To  lay  low  in  the  dust  myself  and  sin. 

He  was  so  far  away. 

Some  gracious  angel  might  for  me  the  stairway  win. 
To  Christ  make  way! 

Or,  ’ere  I  was  aware 
Of  all  about  me.  He  had  come  and  gone. 

But  left,  0,  lying  there 
A  robe  for  me,  for  me  forgiven,  to  put  on. 

Snow-white,  so  fair! 

Montreal,  Canada. 
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CERTAINTY 

The  Lost  Chord  in  Current  Protestantism* 

By  Wm.  Childs  Robinson,  Th.D.,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Missions,  Columbia 
Theological  Seminary 

Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone ;  but  by  every  word  that 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  Jehovah.  However,  our  day 
has  lost  her  anchor  in  the  Word  of  God  and  is  wandering 
hither  and  thither  in  a  feverish  quest  for  something  that  is 
certain  and  stable.  The  things  that  men  live  by  are  to  be 
found  neither  in  the  plausible  opinions  of  modernism,  nor  in 
the  ecclesiastical  dogmas  of  Romanism.  The  pillars  of  life 
are  the  certainties  which  God  engenders  in  the  hearts  of  His 
people  by  His  Word  and  His  Spirit. 

I.  Loss  OP  Certainty 

Nineteen  hundred  years  ago  the  ancient  world  which  had 
learned  from  the  Socratic  dialogue  the  uncertainty  of  human 
opinions  was  reverberating  with  a  new  note  of  unshakeable 
certainty.  First  Thessalonians,  one  of  the  earliest  documents 
of  the  Christian  movement,  presents  the  ground  of  this  assur¬ 
ance.  The  Thessalonians  had  received  the  Gospel  “not  as  the 
word  of  man  but  as  it  is  in  truth  the  Word  of  God.”  The 
Gospel  came  unto  them  as  God’s  Word  in  power  and  in 
demonstration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Therefore  it  came  “in  much 
assurance”  (I  Thess.  1:5;  2:13).  When  the  gathering  gloom 
of  national  death  settled  over  the  Jews,  the  Christians  among 
them  drew  near  to  the  living  God  “in  full  assurance  of 

'Address  at  Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  League  of  Evangelical  Students 
Meeting  in  the  Tenth  Presb3rterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Februaiy 
21,  1935. 
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faith.”  Heb.  10:22.  Clement  of  Rome  declares  that  the 
Christian  apostles  “went  forth  with  a  full  conviction  which 
was  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  (1  Clement  42:3,4).  Dr.  A.  D. 
Heifern  declares  that  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  first 
century  faith  is  the  certitude  of  faith,  a  certitude  “which 
postulates  a  divine  power  and  factor  for  its  production.” 
“The  apostolic  apologia  is  to  lead  to  the  direct  certitude  of 
faith.”*  When  Justin  Martyr  was  told  that  Plato  taught 
that  God  could  be  apprehended  only  by  the  mind,  he  replied: 
“Is  there,  then,  in  our  minds  a  power  such  as  this  and  so 
great?  Will  the  human  intellect  ever  see  God  until  it  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  Holy  Spirit?”  Similarly,  Irenaeus  insists 
that  it  is  by  the  Spirit  that  we  know  Christ  and  ascend  to 
God.  “Without  God,  God  is  not  known.”  Indeed,  as  late  as 
the  fourth  century  Basil,  the  Great,  acknowledges  that  the 
revelation  of  the  Only-begotten  and  the  enlightening  power 
of  the  Spirit  of  knowledge  lead  on  to  a  certain  knowledge  of 
God.*  In  clear  accord  with  this  characteristic  of  early  Chris¬ 
tianity,  Dr.  C.  W.  Hodge,  that  prince  of  Reformed  theolo¬ 
gians,  has  well  said:  “This  action  of  the  Spirit  .  .  .  there¬ 
fore  gives  not  only  an  ability  to  believe,  but  also  a  certitude 
of  faith.”* 

But  with  the  change  from  early  to  mediaeval  Christianity 
came  also  a  change  from  certainty  to  uncertainty.  Gregory 
the  Great  taught  that  the  Christian  could  never  be  certain 
that  he  had  done  enough  to  enter  Heaven.  To  meet  this  un¬ 
certainty  the  same  Western  doctor  gave  dogmatic  sanction  to 
the  doctrine  of  Purgatory.  As  the  middle  ages  progressed 
the  immediate  action  of  God  on  the  soul  which  Augustine 
had  so  gloriously  vindicated  was  pushed  more  and  more  into 
the  background.  The  distinctions  of  logic,  the  mechanical 
efficacy  of  the  sacraments  and  the  plenary  power  of  the 
human  will  took  the  place  of  the  sovereign  action  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  resulting  “modem**  theology  of  the  fifteenth  and 


*Apology  and  Polemic  in  the  New  Testament,  p.  128f.  77f. 
*De  Spiritu  Sancto,  chapter  18,  sections  46-47. 

^Princeton  Theological  Review,  January,  1913. 
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early  sixteenth  century  plunged  such  earnest  souls  as  Luther 
and  Calvin  into  an  agony  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Luther 
entered  the  monastery  because  he  doubted  whether  he  could 
do  enough  in  any  other  life  to  make  God  gracious  to  him. 
Once  in  the  monastery  scrupulous  piety,  pilgrimages,  ascet¬ 
icism,  confessions  only  increased  the  torturing  uncertainty. 
Calvin  could  find  no  relief  from  the  fear  of  eternal  death  in 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Church. 

The  Reformation  was  a  rediscovery  of  assurance,  a  re¬ 
newed  enjoyment  of  primitive  Christian  certainty.  This  was 
true  of  Luther  and  his  German  and  Scandinavian  disciples, 
such  as  Olaus  Petri,  as  well  as  the  Reformed  Protestants.  In 
his  Places  composed  at  Marburg,  Patrick  Hamilton  the  proto¬ 
martyr  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  declared  “Faith  is  a  cer¬ 
tainty.”  John  Knox  testified:  “Thou  hast  sealed  into  my 
heart  remission  of  my  sins  which  I  acknowledge  and  confess 
myself  to  have  received  by  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
once  shed.”  Indeed,  certainty  was  so  characteristic  of  his¬ 
toric  Protestantism  that  the  Council  of  Trent  made  a  vigor¬ 
ous  thrust  at  “the  empty  confidence  of  the  heretics.” 

Calvin  gave  the  clearest  statement  of  this  common  Protest¬ 
ant  heritage.  Under  his  guidance  Nicholas  Cop  insisted, 
“God  cannot  be  worshipped  in  doubt.”  In  one  of  his  last 
utterances  the  great  Genevan  reiterated  “we  must  be  assured 
of  our  salvation  in  order  to  invoke  God  as  our  Father  in  full 
liberty.”  The  austere  Reformer  was  the  defender  of  the 
very  sure  truth  of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  wishes  a 
sixteenth  century  searcher  for  “the  grand  perhaps”  he  can 
find  such  a  one  in  the  obscene  wit  of  that  day,  Rabelais. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  Protestant  spokesmen  have 
lost  the  certitude  which  characterized  the  sixteenth  century 
Protestantism.  Dr.  Cadman  properly  says  that  faith  as  un¬ 
derstood  by  New  York  Roman  Catholicism  means  submis¬ 
sion  to  ecclesiastical  authority;  and  as  understood  by  New 
York  Protestantism  means  “a  venture.”  Professor  William 
James*  Will  to  Believe  and  Mr.  Donald  Hankey’s  definition 
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of  faith  as  a  betting  one’s  life  that  there  is  a  God,  are  framed 
in  the  same  key.  Dr.  Fosdick  is  reported  as  having  declared 
at  the  last  Christmas  season  that  every  man’s  life  is  a 
gamble.  Indeed,  the  Riverside  minister  is  even  quoted  as 
describing  the  life  and  death  of  our  blessed  Lord  as  a  gam> 
ble!  The  chord  of  certainty  is  absent  from  the  harp  of 
Neo-Protestantism.  In  place  of  assurance  there  is  only  the 
lure  of  a  quest;  in  place  of  the  sure  Word  of  prophecy  only 
the  variables  of  human  opinion.  The  relative,  tentative, 
pragmatic,  fleeting  and  mutually  contradictory  opinions  of 
men  have  usurped  the  place  of  the  absolute,  the  eternal,  the 
unchanging  truth  of  God.  Neo-Protestantism  has  lost  the 
meaning  of  that  ancient  motto  which  still  adorns  the  seal  of 
the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  (U.S.A.) : 

’’All  flesh  is  grass 

And  all  the  glory  thereof  as  the  flower  of  grass 

The  grass  withereth,  and  the  flower  fadeth; 

But  the  Word  of  the  Lord  abideth  forever. 

And  this  is  the  Word  of  the  Gospel”  (I  Peter  1:24-25). 

The  shifting  opinions  of  men  have  been  substituted  for  the 
sure  testimony  of  God. 

II.  The  Cause  op  This  Loss  of  Certainty 

As  already  indicated  the  loss  of  certainty  is  the  result  of 
a  progressive  transference  of  Gospel  emphasis  from  God  to 
man.  Calvinism  is  a  concentration  of  thought  and  life  upon 
God.  Modernism  partakes  of  the  humanistic  concentration 
upon  man.  Man  is  uncertain,  changeable,  multitudinous; 
God  is  one,  eternal,  certain.  With  Him  there  is  no  variable¬ 
ness.  Modern  man  has  lost  the  sense  of  certainty  because 
He  has  turned  from  God  to  man.  He  will  never  And  that 
which  he  has  lost  until  he  returns  to  God. 

Augustine  believed  God  that  he  might  know.  The  great 
Christian  philosopher  held  that  ”in  the  last  analysis  God  is 
the  surety  for  the  validity  of  our  knowledge.”  Even  the 
trustworthiness  of  man’s  consciousness  thus  rests  on  the  ve- 
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racity  of  God.  But  modern  philosophy  be^an  in  a  different 
key.  With  Descartes  a  characteristic  method  of  reasoning 
is  to  doubt  everything  in  order  that  from  one’s  own  doubt¬ 
ing  mind  may  rise  the  whole  pyramid  of  knowledge.  This 
effort  to  make  the  certainty  of  God  and  of  external  reality 
rest  on  one’s  own  ego  is  like  balancing  a  pyramid  on  its  apex. 
And  perhaps  a  doubting  consciousness  is  a  poor  ultimate 
foundation  for  a  scheme  of  thought  that  seeks  clarity  and 
certainty.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  modern  philosophy 
capitulated  to  the  skepticism  of  Hume  and  the  uncertainties 
of  Dewey’s  instrumentalism.  We  could  have  learned  from 
the  ancients  that  when  “man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,” 
then  “all  things  flow”  and  lo,  “whirl  is  king.”  The  only  city 
that  hath  foundation  is  the  city  whose  builder  and  maker  is 
God.  God  is  the  only  fulcrum  on  which  the  lever  of  cer¬ 
tainty  can  rest. 

However,  modern  man  not  content  with  setting  up  him¬ 
self  intellectually  insisted  on  undertaking  his  own  salvation 
in  the  power  of  his  own  will.  To  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of 
the  sufficiency  of  human  reason  Kant  added  the  autonomy  of 
the  human  will.  The  Enlightenment  blossomed  out  with  its 
cry  of  the  complete  enfranchisement  of  man.  The  liberation 
of  man  heralded  by  the  French  Revolution  meant  emancipa¬ 
tion  from  all  Divine  authority.  No  more  was  God  to  think 
for  him;  no  longer  was  God  needed  to  lift  his  soul.  In  fair¬ 
ness  to  the  noted  philosopher  it  should  be  said  that  Kant  was 
not  quite  so  modern  as  his  disciples.  Kant  did  recognize  the 
radical  evil  in  man.  Many  of  his  disciples,  such  as  Dr.  E.  C. 
Moore  of  Harvard,  deeply  lamented  this  “lapse”  in  their  mas¬ 
ter.  But  even  Kant  “came  in  the  end  to  an  appeal  to  the 
will,  the  wisdom,  and  the  power  of  man”  (Bavinck).  In  his 
followers  the  gradual  minimizing  of  the  sense  of  evil  con¬ 
tinually  lessened  any  need  for  direct  saving  grace.  In  place 
of  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  the  bondage  of  the  will, 
Kantianism  set  up  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Luther  and  Cal¬ 
vin  taught  that  man  enslaved  by  his  sinful  affections  could 
only  be  liberated  by  the  sovereign  regeneration  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit.  Drs.  Oman®  and  Mackenzie*  following  Kant  and  re¬ 
jecting  Calvin  set  up  the  freedom  of  the  will  even  in  spiritual 
things.  Confidence  in  the  power  of  the  human  will  plunged 
Luther  into  the  depth  of  despair.  The  reestablishment  of 
the  autonomy  of  the  will  in  the  things  of  God  has  again  sunk 
our  thought  into  the  whirlpool  of  uncertainty.  It  can  have 
no  different  result.  “The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things 
and  desperately  wicked;  who  can  know  it?”  A  salvation  that 
rests  on  human  voluntarism  is  as  weak  and  as  uncertain 
as  the  wicked  heart  of  man. 

Appe.aling  to  the  three  best  minds  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  Erasmus,  Luther  and  Calvin,  Dean  Doumergue  shows 
that  the  bondage  of  the  will  is  the  center  of  the  center  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  the  most  distinctive  difference  be¬ 
tween  Protestant  and  Romanist.  Warfield  and  Bavinck  de¬ 
clare  that  KanPs  assertion  that  man’s  ability  equals  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  just  a  reassertion  of  Pelaganism.  No  matter 
how  many  prominent  Presbjrterian  names  may  be  attached 
to  the  proposition  the  exchange  of  the  Reformed  doctrine  of 
enslaved  wills  liberated  by  the  sole  regenerative  action  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  for  this  “modern”  doctrine  of  a  spiritual  con¬ 
version  by  the  power  of  man’s  own  will  means  forsaking  the 
certainties  of  Calvanism,  for  the  uncertainties  of  Arminian- 
ism.  Calvin’s  doctrine  that  our  faith  does  not  rest  on  the 
shifting  opinions  of  men,  but  is  graven  on  our  hearts  by  the 
finger  of  the  living  God  carries  the  assurance  that  God  is 
for  us.  And  God  does  not  change  the  purpose  of  grace  which 
He  formed  before  times  eternal.  The  modern  notion  that 
faith  is  making  oneself  believe  by  the  naked  power  of  the 
human  will  that  which  does  not  possess  sufficient  evidence 
to  constrain  intellectual  assent  leaves  faith  and  salvation  as 
uncertain  as  the  shifting  will  of  man.  Assurance  diminishes 
in  proportion  as  human  automony  is  glorified. 

Uncertainty  is  further  enhanced  by  that  theory  of  reli¬ 
gious  knowledge  developed  by  Kant,  Lotze  and  Ritschl  which 


^ Grace  and  Personality. 
'Free  Will  in  ERE. 
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is  now  regnant  in  “liberal”  circles.”  Religious  knowledge 
is  denied  the  status  of  scientific  or  genuine  knowledge.  Only 
that  which  can  be  seen  or  fully  demonstrated  by  pure  human 
reason  is  recognized  as  real  knowledge.  Then  under  the 
demands  of  the  practical  will,  or  the  whole  moral  and  spirit- 
ual  nature  of  man,  God  and  a  world  of  moral  ends  are  postu¬ 
lated  in  order  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  religious  nature. 
“Religion  is  the  reaction  of  the  human  mind  to  the  sense  of 
value  and  presents  the  highest  function  of  the  human  mind.” 
The  whole  scheme  reminds  one  of  the  spider  who  weaves  her 
web  wholly  from  the  tissues  of  her  own  body.  Applying  this 
epistemology  to  the  Christian  religion  the  Ritschlian  offers 
to  show  that  the  Bible  is  “spiritually”  true  because  it  pre¬ 
serves  certain  religious  values.  He  holds  that  we  have  no 
direct  historical  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  but 
only  the  record  of  the  religious  experiences  of  those  who 
lived  close  to  Him.  Further  all  immediate  and  supernatural 
influence  of  the  living  Lord  or  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  denied 
as  vicious  mysticism.  The  result  is  that  man  does  not  treat 
directly  either  with  a  revelation  from  the  living  God,  or  with 
the  historical  Jesus ;  but  only  with  human  thoughts  and  words 
in  relation  to  each.  Every  transcendent  element  in  the 
genesis  of  faith  is  eliminated.  The  psychological  acts  of  the 
early  disciples  are  substituted  for  immediate  contact  either 
with  the  living  Christ  or  with  the  historical  Jesus  Christ 
And  so  autonomous  modern  man  is  surrounded,  hemmed  in 
by  a  wall  of  human  variables.  The  fog  deepens.  Man 
changes  his  own  heart  under  the  stimulus  of  other  men’s 
experiences.  Man,  man,  man — ^but  the  veracity  of  God  has 
passed  out  of  the  picture,  and  with  it  the  assuredness  of  sal¬ 
vation. 

This  plan  may  have  been  tolerable  for  the  philosophy  of 
nineteenth  century  German  idealism.  The  leaders  of  that 
school  thought  that  they  could  transcend  the  boundaries 
which  separated  God,  external  reality  and  man,  and  gather 
the  three  into  a  monistic  whole.  But  the  inescapable  dualism 
between  the  Creator  and  the  creature  again  asserted  itself. 
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This  is  the  bombshell  which  Barth  has  dropped  on  the  play¬ 
ground  of  “liberal”  theology.  How  can  the  creature  reason 
or  the  depraved  will  project  itself  from  creaturehood  to 
Creator?  How  can  the  temporal  reach  up  to  the  Eternal? 
Can  sin-blinded  creatures  today  erect  a  tower  that  will  reach 
any  nearer  Heaven  than  did  Babel  in  the  plain  of  Shinar? 
If  a  man  start  with  his  spiritual  needs,  or  his  moral  im¬ 
perative  by  what  logic  can  he  reason  to  the  Infinite?  Is  the 
finite  capable  of  attaining  the  Infinite?  The  shades  of  a 
scornful  Dane  rise  up  to  accuse  us  of  committing  the  logical 
error  of  passing  over  into  a  different  category.  Kierkegaard 
wrote:  “In  general,  is  it  at  all  possible  by  the  consideration 
of  the  gradually  unfolding  consequences  of  something  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  conclusion  different  in  quality  from  what  we  started 
with?  Is  it  not  sheer  insanity  (providing  man  is  sane)  to  let 
one’s  judgment  become  so  altogether  confused  as  to  land  in 
the  wrong  category  ...  in  an  altogether  different,  in  fact 
infinitely  different  category?”  Hence  the  road  of  knowledge 
that  leads  from  earth  to  heaven  has  become  more  and  more 
confused.  If  certain  premises  were  admitted,  then  certain 
conclusions  seemed  to  follow.  But  now  even  after  the  premises 
have  been  accepted  with  acknowledgment  that  they  cannot 
be  demonstrated,  the  conclusion  is  still  wrapped  in  uncer¬ 
tainty.  The  irremovable  dualism  of  Creator  and  creature 
still  yawns  between.  Neo-Protestantism  is  left  in  the  black 
night  of  doubt  with  nothing  better  than  the  faith  of  a 
gambler. 

Once  again  as  of  yore  sin  has  deceived  man  into  setting 
up  for  himself.  Forgetting  God,  the  fountain  of  living  water, 
man  has  hewn  out  cisterns  for  himself;  and  now  finds  them 
broken  cisterns  that  hold  no  water. 

III.  The  Path  of  Gospel  Certitude 

There  is  one  way  out.  The  paths  of  men  do  not  lead  to 
the  sure  knowledge  of  Grod.  They  lose  themselves  in  the 
shifting  sands  of  the  desert  of  uncertainty.  The  only  road 
to  the  certainty  of  God  and  His  salvation  is  the  road  that 
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leads  from  Heaven  to  earth.  The  only  way  for  the  sinful 
creature  to  know  the  holy  Creator  is  for  God  to  reveal  Him¬ 
self.  Neither  man’s  science,  logic,  scholarship  nor  paradoxes 
can  scale  the  steep  ascent  to  Heaven.  God  must  take  the 
initiative  and  make  Himself  known,  or  else  the  darkness 
abides. 

Or  looking  at  the  question  a  bit  more  religiously,  religion 
is  a  relationship  between  two  entities,  God  and  man.  In  the 
very  nature  of  the  two  God  the  first  entity  will  determine 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  relationship  will  take  place. 
Religion  is  either  revelation  or  it  is  illusion.  In  every  way 
in  which  the  Creator  enters  into  relationship  with  the  crea¬ 
ture  He  does  so  as  the  Lord,  the  ultimate  Subject,  “the  ever¬ 
lasting  Thou”  by  whom  the  creature  is  addressed  as  by  the 
Lord. 

Man’s  creaturehood  constitutes  his  limitation.  Man’s  sin 
blinds  his  heart  to  the  glory  of  Divine  holiness.  As  Barth 
says,  “Everything  that  I  speak  of  myself,  that  can  indeed  be 
a  lie,  yea  the  appeal  to  the  deepest  and  very  deepest  in  me 
helps  not  one  whit;  but  only  insofar  as  it  is  spoken  to  me 
and  I  only  repeat  what  was  previously  said  to  me  can  I  be 
sure  that  I  speak  not  out  of  a  religious  phantasmagoria,  not 
out  of  a  Don  Quixote  battle,  but  out  of  a  veritable  Jacob 
wrestle  with  truth.”  As  long  as  I  only  speak  out  of  my 
heart  some  Feuerbach  will  dissolve  my  religion  into  a  case  of 
wishful  thinking,  or  the  mere  objectifying  of  a  subjective 
fear  complex.  But  God  hath  spoken  to  me  in  His  Word  and 
by  His  Spirit,  confirmed  by  His  sacraments.  Religion  is  this 
address  of  God  to  the  soul  and  the  answer  of  the  soul  which 
He  hath  regenerated  to  her  Lord.  There  is  an  ultimate 
deeper  than  the  human  ego  and  its  thinking,  namely,  “by 
the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am.” 

Christianity  is  not  primarily  man’s  quest  for  God,  but 
God’s  quest  for  and  conquest  of  man.  It  is  the  Divine  life 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  plants  in  the  heart.  True  religion  is 
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a  reacting  cult.  Human  piety  is  the  response  of  regenerate 
hearts  to  stimuli  wrought  by  the  transcendent  God. 

God  has  intervened  for  the  salvation  of  sinners  and  for 
the  vindication  of  His  righteousness  in  preserving  a  guilty 
creation.  History  not  only  has  its  source  in  the  will  of  the 
Creator,  its  fabric  in  His  decrees ;  it  also  has  its  theodicy  in 
the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  A  super¬ 
ficial  view  may  scorn  the  intervention  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  “accidental  historical  truths.”  A  deeper  insight 
recognizes  the  Cross  as  “the  hinge  of  history.”  On  the 
ground  of  the  substitutionary  death  of  Christ  propitiating 
His  holy  wrath  God  decreed  history  and  accomplished  salva¬ 
tion.  General  or  “eternal”  truths  alone  could  never  save 
guilty  sinners  or  glorify  the  holy  God  in  allowing  or  in  re¬ 
deeming  wicked  creatures.  Truth  which  finds  its  source  in 
the  bosom  of  the  eternal  God  declares  the  justice  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Lord  upon  guilty  sinners.  The  interposition  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  hope  of  redemption  from 
the  just  judgment  of  these  eternal  truths.  He  bore  our  sins 
in  His  own  body  on  a  particular  tree  nineteen  hundred  years 
ago.  Further  the  gracious  God  who  gave  His  only  begotten 
Son  to  take  our  place  and  bear  our  punishment  hath  caused 
the  great  facts  of  the  Gospel  of  His  love  to  be  embodied  in 
a  trustworthy  record.  God  hath  set  Christ  forth  the  propitia¬ 
tion  for  our  sins,  the  mercy-seat  for  sinners. 

Two  things  are  necessary  for  sight:  light  and  a  seeing 
eye.  The  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  shines 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Holy  Spirit  illumines  the 
eyes  of  our  hearts  to  apprehend  this  blessed  saving  light. 
Faith  does  not  rest  on  the  shifting  opinions  of  men.  It  is 
graven  on  our  hearts  by  the  finger  of  the  living  God.  Faith 
is  an  intuition  awakened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  who  makes  Christ 
and  His  saving  Cross  present  to  our  hearts. 

This  faith  is  a  certainty,  an  assuredness,  a  certain  and 
steadfast  knowledge.  We  do  not  claim  that  faith  is  complete 
knowledge;  we  do  maintain  that  it  is  valid  and  certain 
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knowledge.  The  secret  of  assurance  lies  in  not  allowing 
the  things  we  do  not  know  to  unsettle  our  confidence  in  the 
things  we  do  know.  Science  and  popular  opinion  apply  the 
term  knowledge  preeminently  to  matters  of  observation. 
Tennyson  says,  “For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see.”  And 
yet  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  our  knowledge  of  any  object 
of  sense  perception  is  ever  complete.  The  physicist  knows 
the  bench  on  which  he  is  sitting  better  than  does  a  Gullah 
negro.  But  does  he  know  it  exhaustively?  Can  he  define 
the  ultimate  entities  of  which  its  atoms  are  composed?  Even 
the  neighbor  in  black  has  a  certain  knowledge  that  the  bench 
rests  and  supports  his  tired  frame.  Further  all  knowledge 
of  the  object  is  a  knowledge  of  the  object  as  it  was,  not  as 
it  is.  The  knowledge  of  the  North  Star  is  valid  to  guide  the 
ship  across  the  seas.  But  the  North  Star  itself  may  have 
been  blotted  out  several  years  ago  so  far  as  the  mariner  who 
is  guiding  the  ship  knows.  The  light  which  guides  him  left 
the  star  many  years  ago.  Again  this  knowledge  is  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  object  as  it  appears  to  the  observer,  not  as  it  is 
in  itself.  Finally,  to  have  any  knowledge  of  external  reality 
one  has  to  presuppose  the  truthworthiness  of  his  own  senses, 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  functionings  of  his  mind  in  inter¬ 
preting  sensation,  the  validity  of  the  universals  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  reality  manifested  in  the  phenomena,  and  a  valid 
correlation  of  the  knowing  subject  and  the  known  object. 
Each  of  these  presuppositions  ultimately  rests  upon  faith  in 
the  Creator  and  Sustainer  of  the  senses,  of  the  reason,  of 
external  reality  and  of  the  correlation  of  the  knower  and  the 
known.  God  is  the  only  foundation  for  any  certainty.  But 
the  links  by  which  man  attains  to  this  commonly  accepted 
knowledge  are  so  many  that  abundant  opportunities  exist 
for  error  and  uncertainty. 

In  diametric  opposition  to  Kant  we  maintain  that  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  is  not  a  less  certain  knowledge  than  the  knowledge 
of  things  we  see,  but  a  more  certain  knowledge.  We  do  not 
have  a  complete  knowledge  of  God;  but  neither  does  the 
scientist  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  things  he  sees. 
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We  do  know  that  God  who  hath  a  complete  knowledge  of  us 
has  made  Himself  known  to  us.  By  God's  Word  and  Spirit 
we  know  that  God  tells  the  truth  and  that  the  truth  telling 
God  says  He  is  propitiated  toward  us  for  Christ’s  sake.  God 
tells  the  truth.  God  says  He  forgives  my  sins  for  Jesus  sake. 
I  put  these  two  propositions  together  and  I  have  as  certain 
an  assurance  of  salvation  as  the  mathematician  has  of  his 
axioms. 

God  is  the  source  of  certainty.  And  I  am  nearer  to  the 
source  of  certainty  in  Christian  faith  than  the  scientist  is 
in  his  observations.  God  gives  me  this  faith.  He  is  the  real 
Knower,  the  Subject,  the  everlasting  Thou.  By  the  illumina¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  living  Christ  calls  me  into  His 
fellowship.  This  call  of  the  Eternal  Present  is  a  knowledge 
of  things  as  they  are  and  not  only  of  things  as  they  were. 
The  call  of  the  gracious  Creator  makes  me  know  that  I  am, 
and  that  I  am  His  saved  creature.  This  call  is  the  direct 
address  of  the  Source  of  all  certainty.  Faith  is  not  like 
science  separated  from  God  by  a  long  chain  of  links  conducive 
to  uncertainty.  “No  authority  can  be  higher  than  the  direct 
testimony  of  God,  and  no  certainty  can  be  greater  than  that 
imparted  by  the  Spirit  shining  upon  the  word.’”  Christian 
faith  rests  neither  on  soulless  objectivity  nor  on  formless 
subjectivity  but  on  the  testimony  of  God,  objectively  revealed 
in  His  Word,  subjectively  confirmed  by  His  Spirit. 

If  it  were  necessary  we  could  show  that  our  knowledge  of 
God  is  capable  of  as  valid  an  exposition  as  modern  episte¬ 
mology’s  account  of  the  knowledge  of  external  reality.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  critical  realists  I  know  this  desk  by  means 
of  an  idea  of  the  desk.  The  desk  and  the  idea  are  existentially 
two,  but  cognitively  one.  Or  the  idea  of  the  desk  has  revela¬ 
tory  value  so  that  through  its  medium  I  come  to  a  valid 
knowledge  of  the  desk.  Analogically  we  affirm  that  God 
and  His  Word  (the  Bible)  are  existentially  two;  but  that  the 
Word,  corresponding  in  the  analogy  to  the  idea,  has  revelatory 
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value.  Hence  through  the  Word  the  regenerate  heart  at¬ 
tains  a  valid  knowledge  of  God. 

If  our  epistemologist  be  a  neorealist  or  an  intuitionalist 
he  will  insist  upon  the  compresence  of  the  knower  and  the 
known.  He  will  maintain  that  I  immediately  perceive  or 
have  a  direct  prehension  of  this  desk.  Whether  or  not  his 
epistemology  is  valid  we  can  satisfy  the  yearning  of  his 
spirit  for  immediacy  of  knowledge  in  our  doctrine  of  faith. 
God  is  not  only  known  through  the  medium  of  His  Word. 
Wonder  of  wonders,  in  His  regenerative  activity  the  tran¬ 
scendent  Creator  Spirit  does  enter  the  heart  so  that  we 
are  conscious  of  the  personal  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Thus  even  on  the  basis  of  analogies  drawn  from  current 
epistemology  we  can  justify  Calvin’s  definition  of  faith: 

“It  is  a  steady  and  certain  knowledge  of  the  divine 
benevolence  toward  us,  which  being  founded  on  the  truth  of 
the  gratuitous  promise  in  Christ,  is  both  revealed  to  our 
minds  and  confirmed  to  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit.” 

Only  we  must  not  be  misled  by  the  last  analogy.  Ulti¬ 
mately  we  do  not  think  of  faith  as  a  knowledge  which  be¬ 
gins  with  ourselves.  We  have  come  to  know  God,  or  rather 
to  be  known  of  God  (Gal.  4:9).  Faith  is  the  illumination  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  God  awakens  in  us  an  intuition  which  unites 
us  to  Christ  in  our  effectual  calling.  On  the  basis  of  that 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  did  for  us  once  for  all  the  Holy 
Spirit  calls  us  to  decision  noiv.  Faith  is  the  gift  of  God. 
It  is  the  recognition  that  God  knows  us.  “The  firm  founda¬ 
tion  of  God  standeth,  having  this  seal  ‘The  Lord  knoweth  them 
that  are  His’”  (II  Tim.  2:19).  Faith  is  the  sign  of  the 
Eternal  in  the  arena  of  time.  It  is  the  evidence  that  the  God 
who  changeth  not  is  for  us.  And  as  Calvin  would  add:  “If 
God  be  for  us  who  can  be  against  us?”  Faith  is  certain  be¬ 
cause  it  rests  on  the  testimony  of  God.  When  our  faith  is 
an  acknowledgment  (Col.  2:2)  of  God’s  knowledge  of  us  then 
our  quest  for  certainty  has  found  its  abiding  anchor  in  the 
veracity  of  God. 

Decatur,  (]}eorgia. 
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A  MODERNIST  TRAGEDY 
By  Frank  E.  Gaebelein,  Litt.D. 

The  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  first  few 
years  of  the  twentieth  century  witnessed  a  momentous 
trend  in  American  Protestant  scholarship.  It  had  become 
the  fashion  of  our  theological  students  of  conspicuous  ability 
to  complete  their  training  by  postgraduate  work  at  foreign 
universities,  particularly  those  of  Germany.  At  that  time 
the  prestige  of  the  theological  faculties  of  Gottingen,  Mar¬ 
burg,  Tubingen,  and  Berlin  was  world-wide.  And  at  that 
same  time  these  theological  faculties  were  sources  of  de¬ 
structive  criticism  of  the  Bible.  It  came  about  in  this  way: 
The  naturalistic  bias  that  swayed  English  and  French  deism, 
first  found  influential  expression  in  relation  to  the  Bible 
through  the  theories  of  a  French  physician,  Jean  Astruc  by 
name.  Astruc  was  a  pioneer  in  the  criticism  of  Genesis, 
and  as  early  as  1753  called  attention  to  the  different  names 
for  God  used  in  the  Hebrew  of  that  book.  It  was  not  long 
before  his  views  were  taken  up  by  German  theologians  like 
Eichhorn,  De  Wette,  and  Graf.  That  many  of  these  scholars 
were  men  of  learning  is  undeniable.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  their  conjectures  were  false.  The  amazing  thing  about 
it  all  was  the  certainty  with  which  the  plausible  theories  of 
a  biased  research  were  accepted  as  “assured  results  of  mod¬ 
ern  scholarship.”  Beginning  with  Bishop  Colenso,  great 
names  in  England  and  Scotland  like  Canon  Driver,  Professor 
Cheyne,  Marcus  Dods,  and  George  Adam  Smith,  fell  in  line 
with  the  trend,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  America  followed 
suit.  An  interesting  phase  of  the  war  hysteria  of  1917-1918 
was  the  violent  attacks  of  patriotic  fundamentalists  against 
German  biblical  criticism  as  an  additional  crime  of  “the 
Hun.”  But  the  saner  reflection  of  later  years  shows  that 
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English  and  other  European  University  centers  are  not 
exempt  from  censure.  They  also  had  drunk  deeply  of  the 
well  of  destructive  criticism  of  God’s  Word.  The  German 
scholars,  with  characteristic  Teutonic  thoroughness,  had 
carried  out  to  logical  conclusions  the  implications  of  the 
higher  critical  premises. 

So  it  came  about  that  modernism  was  entrenched  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  great  university  and  nearly  every  outstanding 
theological  seminary  in  America.  By  1920  liberalism  felt 
its  power  amid  the  growing  reaction  of  those  in  the  churches 
who  had  refused  to  bow  to  the  negations  of  the  destructive 
critics,  and  not  long  thereafter  Doctor  Fosdick  threw  down 
the  gauntlet  in  his  historic  sermon,  “Shall  the  Fundamen¬ 
talists  Win?”  We  need  not  retrace  the  “War  in  the 
Churches”  that  ensued.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  reply  of 
modernism  to  the  defenders  of  the  faith  has  been  persistent 
recourse  to  academic  prestige,  scholarship,  and  the  authority 
of  this  or  that  professor.  The  phrases  “all  scholars  agree,” 
or  “the  assured  results  of  modern  scholarship”  became  the 
shibboleths  of  the  liberals.  Of  course,  all  scholars  did  not 
agree  that  Moses  did  not  write  the  Pentateuch,  or  that  the 
early  books  of  the  Bible  are  unhistorical,  or  that  the  super¬ 
natural  is  impossible.  Yet  enough  of  them  did  to  lend 
plausibility  to  the  modernist  watchword. 

But  the  world  moves.  Ideas  are  not,  to  borrow  a  favorite 
modernist  term,  static.  And  within  the  last  ten  years  some 
remarkable  things  have  happened,  things  that  are  the 
veritable  handwriting  on  the  wall  for  the  destructive  higher 
criticism.  These  things  concern  chiefly  the  science  of 
archeology.  The  long-buried  past  has  arisen  from  the  si¬ 
lence  of  the  centuries  to  give  the  lie  to  practically  every 
major  position  of  the  destructive  higher  criticism.  And  that 
simply  means  that  the  foundations  of  “the  modern  use  of  the 
Bible,”  advocated  by  Doctor  Fosdick  and  many  another,  are 
irretrievably  smashed. 

It  has  remained  for  a  British  gentlemen,  long  devoted 
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to  the  study  of  biblical  archeology,  to  place  the  results  of  this 
tremendous  upheavel  within  the  reach  of  the  average  reader. 
For  Sir  Charles  Marston  in  his  book,  New  Bible  Evidence,' 
has  done  just  that.  In  a  volume  of  237  pages,  he  has  given 
a  clear  exposition  of  the  more  salient  findings  of  the  expedi¬ 
tions  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  under  the  leadership  of  such  individual  authorities 
as  Dr.  John  Garstang  of  the  University  of  Liverpool,  and 
Professor  Leonard  C.  Woolley  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  numerous  photo¬ 
graphs  of  highest  interest,  such  as  those  of  statues  of 
Amenhetep  II,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  and  Princess 
Hatshepsut,  who  is  identified  with  the  Princess  who  pulled 
Moses  out  of  the  bullrushes. 

Sir  Charles  is  more  than  a  wealthy  Britisher  to  whom 
archeology  is  a  hobby  to  be  ridden  by  financing  expeditions. 
He  has  been  on  the  scene  of  the  discoveries,  and  he  writes 
out  of  first-hand  experience.  Moreover,  he  gives  unimpeach¬ 
able  authority  for  his  far-reaching  statements. 

In  his  opening  chapter  he  refers  to  ''the  efforts  and  con¬ 
clusions  of  several  generations  of  critics  based  solely  upon 
the  current  knowledge  of  their  time. ...  It  was  a  generation 
or  so  after  the  critics  had  commenced  their  work,  that  men 
began  to  dig  into  the  mounds  of  ancient  ruins  in  Bible  lands 
in  order  to  learn  about  their  past  history. . . .  During  the  last 
eight  years,*’  he  continues,  "a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
background  of  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Tesatment  has 
thus  been  revealed  to  us.  But  in  the  meanwhile  progress  is 
impeded  by  a  residuum  of  learning — an  inchoate  mass  of 
critical  conclusions — ^which  being  originally  based  upon  in¬ 
correct  assumptions,  have  become  serious  obstacles  to  the 
ascertainment  of  the  truth.  So  it  has  become  necessary  to 
scrap  most,  if  not  all,  of  what  people  have  learned  or  read 
about  the  Old  Testament,  in  colleges  and  seminaries,  in  text¬ 
books,  commentaries  and  encyclopedias,  and  to  go  back  to  the 
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ori^nal  books  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
Deuteronomy,  and  Joshua.” 

Sir  Charles  then  proceeds  to  list  the  following  “funda¬ 
mental  errors — ^that  is  to  say, — ^mistakes  which  nullify  the 
whole  course  of  reasoning,  and  conclusions,  of  some  par¬ 
ticular  critic,  or  group  of  critics.”  First  he  states  that 
“there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  races  who  inhabited 
the  Euphrates  valley,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  in  ancient 
times,  possessed  a  much  higher  culture  than  has  been  postu¬ 
lated  for  them  by  Bible  critics.”  Here  he  refers  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  cuneiform  writing  before  Abraham  and  alpha¬ 
betical  writing  before  Moses.  It  is  immediately  apparent 
what  a  blow  these  facts  are  to  the  favorite  critical  conten¬ 
tions  that  the  Pentateuch  was  first  committed  to  writing 
some  six  or  eight  hundred  years  after  Moses. 

Second,  he  points  to  “the  attempt  of  commentators  to 
apply  the  theory  of  evolution  to  religion,”  an  attempt  which, 
he  says,  “is  responsible  for  another  long  train  of  blunders 
in  connection  with  the  Bible.”  Following  Dr.  Langdon,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Assyriology  at  Oxford,  he  asserts  that  “the  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  all  this  remote  civilization  in  its  relation 
to  the  Bible  is  the  evidence  it  affords  that  monotheism  (the 
belief  in  one  supreme  God)  preceded  polytheism  or  the  be¬ 
lief  in  many  gods.  ...  It  is  a  conclusion,”  he  goes  on,  “of  such 
far-reaching  importance  that  there  hardly  seems  to  be  a 
modern  book  written  about  the  Old  Testament,  or  ancient 
history,  or  archeology  in  Bible  lands,  which  remains  unaf¬ 
fected  by  it. . . .  Dr.  Einstein’s  discovery  of  relativity  renders 
all  previous  books  on  physics  obsolete.  It  seems  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  in  like  fashion,  Dr.  Langdon’s  discovery 
that  monotheism  was  the  original  religion,  has  had  a  similar 
effect  on  all  books  that  refer  to  ancient  faiths.”  And  thus 
falls  the  very  foundation  on  which  the  H.  G.  Wellses,  the 
Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loons,  and  the  Rabbi  Lewis  Brownes 
have  based  their  enormously  circulated  “Outlines”  of  history, 
the  Bible  and  religion! 
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Again,  Sir  Charles  calls  attention  to  the  egregious  crit¬ 
ical  blunder  in  disregarding  the  true  ethnology  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  and  attributing  to  the  Canaanites  an  early  civilization 
in  reality  derived  from  the  Semites.  Passing  to  one  of  the 
“assured  results  of  modern  knowledge,”  accepted  even  by 
some  of  the  more  conservative  scholars,  he  demonstrates  that 
the  Exodus  occurred  around  1447  B.  C.  instead  of  some  two 
hundred  years  later,  as  has  been  commonly  believed. 

So  destructive  are  these  and  similar  findings  to  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  higher  criticism,  which  is,  of  course,  the  very 
background  of  modernism,  that  Sir  Charles  puts  the  matter 
with  British  forthrightness  in  this  paragraph:  “It  is  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  us  all  to  know  that  the  great  sky¬ 
scraper  buildings  of  New  York  are  founded  upon  the  solid 
rock.  What  use  would  they  be  if  they  were  built  on  sand? 
But  so  far  as  the  edifices  of  erudition  that  have  been  reared 
by  Old  Testament  criticism  are  concerned,  their  foundations 
are  proving  to  be  of  most  fragile  material,  if  there  is  any 
material  at  all  left  for  them  to  stand  upon.” 

Such  are  the  major  themes  of  this  fascinating  book.  They 
are  elaborated  with  abundant  confirmatory  detail  in  fifteen 
chapters,  dealing  with  primeval  religion  and  the  fiood,  the 
.Shepherd  Kings  of  Egypt,  the  Phoenicians,  the  remarkable 
evidence  of  the  historicity  of  Abraham,  the  amazing  confirma¬ 
tion  of  the  story  of  Jericho,  the  proof  of  the  old,  traditional 
date  of  the  Exodus,  new  evidence  regarding  Moses  and  pre- 
Mosaic  religion,  important  evidence  from  Sinai,  Ras  Shamra, 
and  Tell  el-Amarna,  and  a  final  chapter  on  “The  Enigma  of 
Judges.” 

Lest  anyone  think  that  all  of  these  questions  of  long  ago 
belong  to  the  realm  of  “dry-as-dust”  and  have  no  relation  to 
the  faith  of  Christians  today,  we  can  point  as  does  Sir 
Charles  to  their  bearing  on  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  his  conclusion,  he  writes:  “In  His 
conflict  with  the  devil  in  the  Wilderness,  the  Savior  quotes 
thrice  from  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  significant  that  all 
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three  quotations  are  from  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  Now, 
although  the  commentators  have  dated  this  work  as  late  as 
the  sixth  century  B.  C.,  the  book  itself  purports  to  report  the 
words  of  Moses.  Whoever  was  the  author  represents  Moses 
as  saying: 

“  ‘I  am  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old  this  day’  (Deut. 
31:2),  and  immediately  afterwards  his  death  is  recorded. 
There  follows  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan  and  the  fall  of 
Jericho,  which  took  place  as  we  now  know  about  1400  B.  C. 
So  Moses  is  represented  as  speaking  words  not  later  than 
1400  B.  C.,  which  are  first  committed  to  writing  by  a  scribe 
of  the  sixth  century.  That  involves  an  interval  of  more  than 
eight  hundred  years.  On  such  an  assumption  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy  is  a  pious  forgery.  How  is  it  possible  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Christ  would  choose  sentences  from  such  a 
work  to  refute  the  Father  of  Lies?  In  face  of  such  a  predica¬ 
ment  it  almost  seems  needless  to  recall  such  passages  as: 

**  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass  away,  one  jot  or  one  tittle 
shall  in  no  wise  pass  away  from  the  law,  till  all  things  be 
accomplished’  (Matt.  5:18,  R.  V.). 

**  Tf  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would  believe  me ;  for  he  wrote 
of  me.  But  if  ye  believe  not  his  writings,  how  shall  ye  be¬ 
lieve  my  words?’  (John  6:46, 47,  R.  V.). 

“Those  who  in  all  sincerity  desire  independent  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  Christ’s  attitude  to  the  Old  Testament, 
will  welcome  the  new  knowledge  that  archeology  is  giving 
us.” 

This,  together  with  many  a  reverent  reference  to  super- 
naturally  revealed  religion,  shows  that  Sir  Charles  holds  a 
high  view  of  the  essentials  of  Christian  faith.  Perhaps  the 
only  point  where  some  evangelicals  will  disagree  with  him  is 
in  his  reference  to  verbal  inspiration  in  his  preface.  This 
reference  may  be  based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  what  in¬ 
telligent  Bible  Christians  in  America  mean  by  verbal  in¬ 
spiration. 
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The  best  evangelical  scholarship  has,  of  course,  been  for 
some  time  familiar  with  much  of  the  evidence  presented  in 
this  book.  But  it  has  remained  for  Sir  Charles  to  gather 
together  in  popular  and  authoritative  fashion  these  latest 
finds  of  biblical  archeology.  Thus  presented  in  logical  order 
their  cumulative  weight  is  a  simply  crushing  blow  to  the 
higher  critical  myth  that  is  being  foisted  on  our  students 
in  a  thousand  classrooms  throughout  the  country.  Every 
earnest  student  of  the  Bible,  and  certainly  every  person  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  exalted  responsibility  of  teaching  the  Bible, 
ought  to  acquaint  himself  with  Sir  Charles’  book.  Will  the 
modernist  professors  face  this  evidence?  If  they  will,  they 
must  scrap  the  whole  point  of  view  that  underlies,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Doctor  Goodspeed’s  new  “Short  Bible,”  in  which  he 
arranges  the  Old  Testament  excerpts  in  accord  with  a  dis¬ 
credited  critical  chronology. 

It  all  amounts  to  this.  Modern  archeological  investigation 
overthrows  by  proved  facts  many  of  the  major  positions  of 
the  higher  criticism.  And  modernism  bases  its  view  of  the 
Old  Testament  upon  the  higher  criticism.  Will  leading  mod¬ 
ernist  scholars  have  the  grace  and  the  intellectual  honesty 
to  acknowledge  their  mistake?  Will  they  scrap  “categories 
of  thought,”  to  use  the  phrase  of  one  of  their  prominent  ex¬ 
ponents,  that  are  now  “outmoded”?  Evangelical  scholarship 
awaits  with  interest  the  outcome  of  this  test,  and  should  ap¬ 
plaud  the  courage  that  intellectual  honesty  on  the  part  of  the 
modernist  will  entail. 

After  all,  the  situation  is  tragic  for  modern  religious 
liberalism.  It  is  tragic  with  Thomas  Huxley’s  definition  of 
a  tragedy:  “A  beautiful  theory  murdered  by  a  gang  of  bru¬ 
tal  facts.” 

Stony  Brook,  L.  I. 
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THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  BABYLON 

AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR 

PROPHETIC  STUDY 


By  Herbert  Mackenzie,  D.D. 

The  utter  destruction  of  Babylon  is  a  burden  of  the 
prophets,  predictions  being  found  in  both  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments,  outlines  of  prophecy  being  given  through 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  whose  statements  are  added  to  and  in 
some  details  amplified  in  the  writings  of  the  apostle  John, 
recorded  in  the  17th  and  18th  chapters  of  the  book  of  the 
Revelation.  The  desolations  of  Babylon  which  have  been 
wrought  through  the  ages  are  evidenced  today  by  the  heaps 
which  are  found  upon  her  ancient  site,  but  the  destruction 
as  outlined  in  the  Word  of  God  is  not  yet  complete. 

The  great  Babylonian  city,  built  by  the  monarch  whom 
God  has  called  a  king  of  kings  (Dan.  2:37),  was  taken  after 
a  successful  siege  by  Cyrus,  and  at  this  point  we  reach  the 
first  fulfilments  of  the  judgments  recorded  by  the  two  promi¬ 
nent  prophetic  writers  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  capture 
of  the  city  involved,  of  course,  the  collapse  of  the  Babylo¬ 
nian  armies,  but  the  walls  of  the  city,  with  its  interior,  were 
kept  practically  intact.  Later  the  great  world  conqueror, 
Alexander  the  Great,  received  the  surrender  of  the  city,  and 
the  inhabitants,  who  had  become  accustomed  to  a  foreign 
yoke,  then  mounted  the  walls,  extended  greetings  to  their 
conqueror,  and  welcomed  the  Grecian  emperor  who  shortly 
afterward  died  before  his  plans  to  rebuild  towers  and  tem¬ 
ples  were  completely  carried  out.  Later  sieges  and  conquests 
failed  to  fulfil  the  prophetic  Word,  but  Babylon  gradually 
decayed  and  its  walls  were  under  repair  as  late  as  the  fourth 
century.  We  might  cover  the  history  of  this  age  and  find 
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conditions  call  for  a  fuller  realization  of  the  divine  prophecies 
which  point  to  an  utter  obliteration  of  the  great  city  which 
is  the  subject  before  us. 

In  order  to  crystallize  some  unfulfilled  portions  of  the  Baby¬ 
lon  prophecies,  let  us  note  two  or  three  things.  The  prophet 
Isaiah  sets  the  hour  for  the  final  judgment  upon  Babylon  as 
falling  in  the  day  of  the  Lord,  Isaiah  13 :  6,  9  and  10.  ‘‘Howl 
ye;  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand;  it  shall  come  as  a  de¬ 
struction  from  the  Almighty.  Behold,  the  day  of  the  Lord 
cometh,  cruel  both  with  wrath  and  fierce  anger,  to  lay  the 
land  desolate ;  and  he  shall  destroy  the  sinners  thereof  out  of 
it.  For  the  stars  of  heaven  and  the  constellations  thereof 
shall  not  give  their  light:  the  sun  shall  be  darkened  in  his 
going  forth,  and  the  moon  shall  not  cause  her  light  to  shine.” 
The  day  of  the  Lord  is  ushered  in  with  the  ripening  plans  of 
the  nations  at  the  end  of  the  Gentile  times.  Then  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Babylon  is  to  be  as  complete  as  that  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  when  overthrown  by  God  in  the  days  of  Lot, 
as  seen  in  Isaiah  13:19,  ‘‘And  Babylon,  the  glory  of  king¬ 
doms,  the  beauty  of  Chaldees*  excellency,  shall  be  as  when 
God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.**  Again,  her  destruc¬ 
tion  is  to  be  brought  about  suddenly  and  the  weapons  of 
judgment  are  to  be  largely  elemental;  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  will  become  disordered  and  waters  will  swallow  up  the 
site  upon  which  the  city  stands,  for  Isaiah  says  in  chapter 
13:13,  ‘‘Therefore  I  will  shake  the  heavens,  and  the  earth 
shall  remove  out  of  her  place,  in  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  and  in  the  day  of  his  fierce  anger,**  and  Jeremiah  as¬ 
sures  us  in  chapter  51:42,  “The  sea  is  come  up  upon  Baby¬ 
lon:  she  is  covered  with  the  multitude  of  the  waves  thereof.** 
Again,  immediately  previous  to  this  judgmental  visitation, 
there  is  to  be  a  general  exodus  of  IsraeVs  children  from  the 
city,  who  will  travel  with  their  faces  Zionward,  saying, 
“Come,  and  let  us  join  ourselves  to  the  Lord  in  a  perpetual 
covenant  that  shall  not  be  forgotten.**  Their  ancient  de¬ 
parture  in  the  days  of  Cyrus  was  by  the  permission  of  an 
earthly  sovereign,  and  was  undertaken  as  an  army  of  pil- 
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grims  returning  to  their  fatherland,  but  this  final  flight  will 
be  at  the  behest  of  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  “Come  out 
of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and 
that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues.  For  her  sins  have  reached 
unto  heaven,  and  God  hath  remembered  her  iniquities”  (Rev. 
18:4,6). 

Then  the  destruction  is  to  be  so  complete  that  a  stone 
shall  not  be  left  for  a  comer,  nor  a  stone  for  foundation, 
“but  thou  shalt  be  desolate  forever,  saith  the  Lord”  (Jeremiah 
51:26).  It  is  like  repeating  an  old  story  to  refer  to  the  huts 
and  houses,  towns  and  even  cities  which  have  been  largely 
built  of  the  bricks  recovered  from  the  ruins  of  ancient  Baby¬ 
lon,  the  brick  pile  still  being  a  source  of  income  to  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  district.  Further,  we  have  the 
chronological  place  in  which  the  great  city  of  Babylon  is 
found  in  the  latter  days.  Believing  as  we  do  that  in  the  day 
of  the  Lord  the  Church  will  be  found  in  the  heavens,  we 
readily  accept  the  conclusion  that  John’s  visions  of  Rev.  17 
and  18  outline  terminating  conditions  rather  than  a  course 
of  history.  Elements  are  found  in  these  two  chapters  which 
clearly  indicate  the  fulness  of  Gentile  iniquity.  The  ten 
kings,  the  last  kings  of  international  history,  are  upon  their 
thrones;  the  beast  monarch  whom  they  seek  to  serve  and  to 
whom  they  deliver  up  their  power  and  strength  is  the  ascend¬ 
ant  authority  in  the  political  and  religious  world,  and  this 
beast  with  his  subject  sovereigns  combines  at  the  end  of 
those  days  to  make  war  with  the  Lamb,  and  the  outcome  of 
their  attempt  to  thwart  the  plan  of  God,  to  seat  his  Son 
upon  the  throne  of  David,  is  graphically  portrayed  in  the 
second  Psalm  as  follows:  “Why  do  the  heathen  rage,  and 
the  people  imagine  a  vain  thing?  The  kings  of  the  earth  set 
themselves,  and  the  rulers  take  counsel  together,  against  the 
Lord,  and  against  his  anointed,  saying.  Let  us  break  their 
bands  asunder,  and  cast  away  their  cords  from  us.  He  that 
sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh:  the  Lord  shall  have  them 
in  derision.  Then  shall  he  speak  unto  them  in  his  wrath, 
and  vex  them  in  his  sore  displeasure.  Yet  have  I  set  my 
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king  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion.  I  will  declare  the  decree :  the 
Lord  hath  said  unto  me,  Thou  art  my  Son;  this  day  have  I 
begotten  thee.  Ask  of  me,  and  I  shall  give  thee  the  heathen 
for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
for  thy  possession.  Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod  of 
iron;  thou  shalt  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter’s  vessel. 
Be  wise  now  therefore,  0  ye  kings;  be  instructed,  ye  judges 
of  the  earth.  Serve  the  Lord  with  fear,  and  rejoice  with 
trembling.  Kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish 
from  the  way,  when  his  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little.  Blessed 
are  all  they  that  put  their  trust  in  him,”  and  also  in  the  19th 
chapter  of  the  Revelation  where  we  read,  “And  I  saw  the 
beast,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  their  armies,  gathered 
together  to  make  war  against  him  that  sat  on  the  horse,  and 
against  his  army.  And  the  beast  was  taken,  and  with  him 
the  false  prophet  that  wrought  miracles  before  him,  with 
which  he  deceived  them  that  had  received  the  mark  of  the 
beast,  and  them  that  worshipped  his  image.  These  both  were 
cast  alive  into  a  lake  of  fire  burning  with  brimstone.  And 
the  remnant  were  slain  with  the  sword  of  him  that  sat  upon 
the  horse,  which  sword  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth:  and  all 
the  fowls  were  filled  with  their  flesh.” 

We  have  also  references  to  the  greatness  and  to  the  colos¬ 
sal  wealth  of  this  wonderful  city  of  the  latter  days,  which  is 
again  and  again  referred  to  as  Babylon.  “Babylon  the 
Great”  (Rev.  18:2),  “that  great  city  of  Babylon,  that  mighty 
city”  (Rev.  18:10),  “what  city  is  like  unto  this  great  city!” 
(Rev.  18:18),  merchants  are  to  be  made  rich  through  her, 
but  in  one  hour  so  great  riches  will  come  to  naught  (Rev. 
18:15-17). 

These  facts  as  stated  lead  us  to  the  confident  conclusion 
that  at  some  time  in  the  future,  and  it  may  be  in  the  very 
near  future,  there  will  be  a  reerection  of  the  city  of  Babylon, 
and  while  its  walls  may  not  be  as  massive  in  construction  as 
those  built  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  yet  the  city  undoubtedly  will 
be  one  of  the  most  magnificent  examples  of  architectural 
splendor  found  throughout  the  ages.  We  believe  that  we 
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find  a  foothold  for  our  expectation  of  a  rebuilt  Babylon  from 
two  or  three  facts  related  by  the  prophet  Daniel.  He  assures 
us  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  prophecy  that  the  kingdoms 
as  represented  by  the  metal  man,  seen  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
his  night  dream,  will  be  in  existence  when  the  entire  image 
is  pulverized.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  governmental  power 
will  reside  in  the  feet  rather  than  in  the  head,  and  that  the 
rule  of  the  last  days  of  Gentile  supremacy  will  be  greatly 
debased  as  compared  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  first  great 
Gentile  king  who  swayed  the  sceptre  over  Israel’s  people,  and 
that  this  debasement  will  be  just  as  fully  pronounced  as  the 
head  of  a  body  is  superior  to  its  feet.  Nevertheless,  Baby¬ 
lon,  Persia  and  Greece  will  evidently  be  revived  and  restored 
in  the  last  days  of  Roman  rule,  and  the  wild  beasts  of  Rev. 
13:2,  which  will  occupy  the  supereme  seat  of  monarchy  at 
that  time,  will  rule  with  the  instincts  of  the  Grecian  leopard, 
of  the  Persian  bear  and  the  Babylonian  lion,  as  symbolized 
in  the  great  dream  of  Daniel  and  recorded  in  the  7th  chapter 
of  his  prophecy.  Daniel  gives  us  an  added  evidence  of  the 
revival  of  the  Babylonish  kingdom.  In  the  vision  of  the 
great  tree  which  Nebuchadnezzar  saw  in  the  midst  of  the 
earth,  attaining  strength  and  great  height  until  it  reached 
unto  heaven,  it  is  emphasized  that  at  the  time  of  its  hewing 
down,  the  stump  of  its  roots  is  left  in  the  earth  and  is  pro¬ 
tected  with  a  band  of  iron  and  brass,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  root  has  ever  been  destroyed.  The  remaining  root 
in  Bible  symbol  is  always  suggestive  of  future  revival  and 
restoration,  as  indicated  by  Job  in  the  14th  chapter,  the  7th, 
8th  and  9th  verses,  “For  there  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  be  cut 
down,  that  it  will  sprout  again,  and  that  the  tender  branch 
thereof  will  not  cease.  Though  the  root  thereof  wax  old  in 
the  earth,  and  the  stock  thereof  die  in  the  ground;  Yet 
through  the  scent  of  water  it  will  bud,  and  bring  forth 
boughs  like  a  plant.”  The  root  of  Israel’s  fig  tree  is  not 
tom  up  and  consequently  we  may  expect  once  more  to  see 
the  fig  tree  again  putting  forth  her  leaves.  The  house  of 
David  declined  and  fell  into  obscurity,  but  the  root  remained 
and  a  branch  finally  grew  out  of  his  roots,  and  Israel’s  great 
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Messiah  claims  to  be  the  root  and  offspring  of  David.  The 
command  to  leave  the  stump  of  the  tree  roots  was  an  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  kingdom  was  sure  to  Nebuchadnezzar  after 
his  symbolic  exile  into  the  fields  with  the  beasts,  prefiguring, 
we  believe,  the  degeneration  of  gentile  monarchy  until  it  be¬ 
comes  impregnated  with  the  ravenousness  and  the  bestiality 
of  the  lower  creation,  at  the  end  of  which  all  kings  with 
their  subjects  shall  know  what  they  do  not  now  know,  that 
the  heavens  do  rule. 

We  must  admit  that  we  are  not  greatly  obsessed  with 
what  are  called  the  natural  possibilities  of  the  reviving  of 
ancient  Babylon,  and  while  we  believe  that  the  end  of  ail 
things  is  at  hand,  we  seek  to  guard  against  the  desire  for 
a  hurry-up  fulfillment  of  the  finalities  of  prophecy  as  they 
relate  to  the  nations,  lest  we  should  yield  to  what  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  common  craving,  for  what,  in  our  judgment  must  be, 
if  it  were  realized,  an  abortive  fulfillment  of  the  prophetic 
Word,  of  which  of  course,  God  would  not  be  the  author. 
However,  we  are  reminded  of  the  natural  prospects  of  a 
great  future  city  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  Babylon  of  old 
times.  The  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  are  streams  running^ 
through  that  land  and  are  both  rivers  of  the  first  order.  The 
estimated  length  of  the  Tigris  is  1146  miles  and  of  the  great 
Euphrates  1780  miles.  The  latter  river  is  navigable  1200 
miles  from  its  mouth  and  beyond  that  point  is  a  river  of  im¬ 
posing  appearance.  Both  of  these  rivers  rise  many  feet  each 
spring  and  overflow  their  banks.  Canals  are  in  great  number 
and  sufficiently  wide  and  deep  for  commercial  navigation, 
and  unite  at  many  points  the  Tigris  with  the  Euphrates. 
Dams  are  to  be  found  constructed  with  great  stones  and  held 
together  with  lead  and  iron.  The  fertility  of  Chaldea  has 
been  proverbial  from  ancient  times;  in  grain  a  two  hundred¬ 
fold  yield  has  been  common;  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of 
palms  which  furnish  food,  wine,  vinegar  and  honey.  The 
soil  is  extremely  fertile,  producing  immense  quantities  of  rice 
and  grain  of  different  kinds.  Oil  fields  awaiting  exploitation 
are  in  abundance.  The  commercial  value  of  the  Babylonian 
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location  is  frequently  emphasized  today  by  the  commercial 
experts  of  the  nations. 

Mesopotamia  is  the  envy  of  the  civilized  nations.  Napo¬ 
leon  the  Great  fixed  upon  Babylon  as  the  center  of  his  world 
empire,  and  his  plans  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  were 
loaned  recently  to  British  explorers.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  cher¬ 
ished  ambitions  similar  to  those  of  Napoleon;  Britain  has 
had  hopes  concerning  this  great  world  center  which  may  van¬ 
ish  like  a  dream.  Neither  France  nor  Russia  has  been  with¬ 
out  secret  ambitions  in  the  same  direction,  and  who  can  say 
that  rising  eastern  nations  are  without  desire  to  secure  a 
foothold  of  possession  in  that  land  of  commercial  hope? 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

(To  he  concluded  in  the  Jtdy  Number) 
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BOETTNER’S  REFORMED  DOCTRINE  OF 
PREDESTINATION 

AN  EXAMINATION 

By  Lewis  Grant  Randal,  Th.  M. 

NOTE:  Italics  used  in  quotations  are,  in  every  case,  those  of 
the  reviewer. — L.G.R. 

Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  theme  of  this  book 
by  Professor  L.  Boettner  has  been  treated  exhaustively, 
yet  it  is  evident  that  the  author  has  a  masterly  grasp  of 
his  subject.  He  knows  a  commanding  knowledge  of  the 
Scripture  in  this  field,  the  history  of  the  doctrine,  and  the 
arguments  used  against  it.  He  proceeds  upon  the  ground 
that  the  Calvinistic  system  must  stand  or  fall  as  a  unit,  that 
its  component  parts  are  interdependent,  and  that  an  attack 
successfully  made  upon  any  one  of  the  five  points  of  Calvin¬ 
ism  would  overthrow  the  entire  system.  He  thus  makes  op¬ 
portunity  to  enter  rather  fully  into  each  of  the  five  tenets 
which  compose  the  foundation  of  the  system,  taking  care, 
however,  to  instruct  the  reader  that  the  five  points  are  not 
Calvinism  but  are  the  groundwork  thereof.  Hence  the  book 
is  not  a  mere  defense  of  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  but 
an  admirable  defense  of  the  whole  Reformed  Faith,  founded 
upon  the  testimony  of  the  Word,  the  testimony  of  history, 
and  the  simple  conclusions  of  logic. 

In  the  chapter  entitled  “God  has  a  plan”  there  is  pre¬ 
sented  an  illuminating  glimpse  into  God's  eternal  blueprints. 
A  truly  infinite  God  could  have  no  other  plan  than  an  in¬ 
finite  or  exhaustive  one,  providing,  actively  or  permissively, 
for  everything  from  momentous  events  to  insignificant  de¬ 
tails.  The  illustration  is  given  of  a  general  who  plans  a  bat¬ 
tle.  He  has  provided  for  as  perfect  organization  as  possi- 
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ble,  a  set  time  for  attack,  barbed  wire  entanglements  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  place,  and  everything  within  his  power  to  control.  The 
only  difficulty  with  the  general  is  that  he  is  finite  and  every¬ 
thing  is  not  within  his  power  to  control.  If  it  were,  he 
would  direct  the  movements  of  each  individual  soldier,  and 
his  sovereignty  would  be  complete  within  the  sphere  of  his 
command.  God  is  infinite,  reasons  the  author,  therefore  at 
any  given  point  in  eternity  past  His  purposing  Mind  at  once 
embraced  every  detail  of  life,  thought,  and  movement,  on 
every  square  inch  of  this  entire  world  and  every  other! 
Such  a  project  is  far  too  vast  for  the  human  mind  to  con¬ 
ceive  or  comprehend,  but  it  is  the  unavoidable  conclusion 
to  a  logical  defense  of  the  unlimited  sovereignty  of  God. 
Amazing  wisdom  is  displayed  in  this  exhaustive  plan,  and  its 
purpose  is  evident,  viz.,  the  glorification  of  God,  in  spite  of 
the  much  evil  permitted,  for  “surely  the  wrath  of  man  shall 
praise  Thee.”  Boettner*s  work  is  highly  commendatory  in 
that  it  subtly  challenges  the  reader  to  think  for  himself  and 
inspires  in  him  a  greater  reverence  for  the  sovereignty  of 
God. 

The  Arminian  contends  that  although  God  is  perfectly 
able  to  express  His  absolute  sovereignty.  He  has  not  chosen 
to  do  so.  Prof.  Boettner  scarcely  recognizes  this  view,  yet 
he  answers  it  admirably,  both  from  Scripture  and  logic.  The 
following  is  his  basic  argument,  appearing  repeatedly  from 
cover  to  cover:  foreknowledge,  which  Arminians  admit  very 
readily,  in  itself  indicates  necessity  or  certainty  of  occur¬ 
rence,  hence  predestination.  In  other  words,  an  event  cannot 
be  known  to  occur  in  the  future  unless  it  is  absolutely  certain 
to  occur.  Thus  foreknowledge  presupposes  certainty  and 
leaves  no  room  for  uncertainty.  Now  the  question  is,  “What 
makes  the  future  certain,  as  God  sees  it?”  Either  the  sov¬ 
ereign  Mind  of  the  universe  or  mere  blind  chance — ^fate,  as 
Boettner  calls  it.  Let  us  now  leave  the  premises  of  our  book 
and  proceed  to  draw  some  further  conclusions.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  conceive  of  the  “certainty”  of  fate  or  chance,  for 
there  are  always  the  controlling  factors  of  the  law  of  prob- 
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ability,  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  the  law  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion,  and  every  other  natural  law.  But  what  is  the  tre¬ 
mendous  objection  to  such  “certainty”?  We  know  from  the 
general  tenor  of  God's  Word  that  the  chief  purpose  of  all 
creation  is  that  it  is  for  the  glory  of  God.  Assuming,  then, 
that  this  was  His  purpose  in  creation,  and  that  He  foreknew 
the  course  and  the  outcome,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that 
the  outcome  will  be  according  to  His  purpose.  But  if  the 
certainty  of  the  course  and  outcome  is  dependent  upon  mere 
chance,  then  God  could  have  no  “blueprints,”  no  plan, 
other  than  merely  to  set  in  motion  the  laws  of  nature  and 
the  wheels  of  human  thought.  The  whole  matter  may  thus 
be  reduced  to  a  state  of  utmost  absurdity  and  impossibility. 
To  state  the  probability  of  “the  course  of  chance”  working 
out  accidentally  and  incidentally  the  greatest  possible  glory 
to  God  is  scarcely  within  the  range  of  finite  proportions;  it 
is  preposterous  and  unbelievable.  The  very  fact  that  God 
foreknew  all  things  is  evidence  that  they  are  working  out 
in  perfect  accord  with  His  aim  or  purpose,  which  outworking 
cannot  be  by  chance  but  must  be  by  His  sovereign  and  con¬ 
tinuous  control.  God  most  certainly  had  a  plan,  an  ex¬ 
haustive  plan,  a  purposeful  plan,  an  absolutely  certain  plan 
because  He  is  the  chief  and  sole  Executive.  God’s  foreknowl¬ 
edge,  then,  is  based  upon  His  predestination,  and  not  upon 
the  “certainty  of  chance.” 

Prof.  Boettner  is  to  be  commended  for  the  large  amount 
of  Scripture  he  has  arrayed  in  defense  of  the  doctrine  of 
predestination.  Indeed,  the  entire  Word,  as  well  as  all  hu¬ 
man  history,  stands  as  a  monumental  testimony  to  this  much 
maligned  doctrine.  Furthermore,  the  author  seems  to  be 
unusually  free  from  the  controversial  spirit.  Although  he 
presents  the  Arminian  views  frequently  and  shows  the  super¬ 
iority  of  the  corresponding  Calvinistic  views,  he  does  not 
evidence  any  bitterness  or  undue  intensity  of  feeling  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  many  writers  upon  such  a  theme.  He  does  not 
go  out  of  his  way  to  oppose  Arminianism  but  stays  with  his 
subject  in  a  scholarly  manner.  His  work  is  therefore  con- 
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structive  and  not  destructive.  He  aims  not  to  convert  the 
Arminian  but  to  instruct  the  uninformed  Calvinist. 

Total  Inability 

If  man  were  able  to  turn  to  God  at  any  time  out  of  a 
state  of  sin  and  enmity  to  God,  the  Arminian  view  would 
at  least  be  easier  to  explain,  for  God  certainly  has  infinite 
powers  of  persuasion,  and  He  could  trust  to  these  powers 
instead  of  pre-determining  the  salvation  of  certain  ones  and 
then  supplying  the  saving  faith  at  the  prearranged  moment. 
But  the  Fall  of  Adam,  the  need  of  regeneration,  and  the 
designation  of  the  unregenerate  as  the  “soulish”  or  “natural” 
man,  all  point  with  clear,  convincing  testimony  to  the  total 
depravity  and  total  inability  of  man.  Where  Scripture  men¬ 
tions  the  “blindness”  of  the  natural  man  it  is  most  obviously 
speaking  of  his  spiritual  inability. 

Being  a  true  Calvinist,  our  author  holds  to  regeneration 
before  cooperation:  “.  .  .  until  they  are  graciously  given  a 
new  birth  through  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  they  have 
neither  the  will  nor  the  desire  to  accept”  (p.  293).  It  seems 
fitting  to  add  here,  however,  a  statement  of  the  necessity  for 
distinguishing  between  “regeneration”  and  God’s  first  move¬ 
ment  upon  a  man’s  will.  It  appears  to  be  in  harmony  with 
Scripture  and  experience  to  recognize  that  enablement  from 
God  usually  precedes  the  chronological  .point  of  regeneration, 
instead  of  being  identical  with  it.  This  allows  time  for  the 
struggle  between  the  powers  of  God  and  the  powers  of  dark¬ 
ness,  which  time  we  describe  as  that  period  when  a  sinner 
is  “under  conviction.”  The  parable  of  the  sower  and  the 
seed  may  be  found  to  contribute  to  this  view  of  the  “em¬ 
bryo  stage”  between  divine  conception  and  the  new  birth: 
some  actually  grow  as  a  foetus  but  are  choked  off  for  various 
reasons  and  die  before  regeneration.  In  such  a  class  are, 
perhaps,  the  “tasters”  of  Heb.  6 :4-9.  This  period  of  spiritual 
gestation  may  be  long  in  some  or  very  brief  in  others.  When 
it  is  objected  that  God  would  be  acting  most  arbitrarily  to 
draw  some  part  way  toward  regeneration  and  then  leave 
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them,  it  may  be  answered  that  God  is  under  no  obligation 
to  save  any,  and  it  is  therefore  His  privilege  to  be  arbi¬ 
trary,  and  we  can  no  more  understand  His  reason  for  so 
doing  than  for  permitting  the  Tempter  to  enter  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  except  that  it  will  all  work  out  to  God's  ultimate 
glory. 

Furthermore,  our  author  implies  that  God  would  not 
draw  any  but  the  elect:  “It  is  God  who  gives  this  will  and 
excites  this  desire  in  those  who  are  predestined  to  life,  Rom. 
11:7,8;  9:18”  (p.  293).  Neither  of  these  two  references 
supports  the  idea  that  God  strives  exclusively  with  the  elect. 
The  reference  in  Rom.  11  has  to  do  with  the  nation  Israel, 
not  individuals  generally.  A  pertinent  statement  appears  on 
the  next  page:  “Strictly  speaking,  these  are  not  divine  of¬ 
fers  indiscriminately  made  to  all  mankind,  but  are  addressed 
to  a  chosen  people  and  are  incidentally  heard  by  others”  (p. 
294).  This  “exclusion”  theory,  however,  is  not  sustained  by 
Scripture.  Instead,  we  find  such  cases  as  that  of  the  rich 
young  ruler,  whom  God  drew  to  inquire  after  the  way  of  eter¬ 
nal  life  and  whom  Jesus  loved,  turning  away  “very  sorrow¬ 
ful,”  upon  which  rejection  the  Lord  Jesus  said,  “How  hardly 
shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God! 
For  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  a  needle's  eye, 
than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God”  (Lu. 
18:24,  25).  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  the  young  man,  though 
drawn  by  God  to  seek  eternal  life,  did  not  find  it. 

The  first  point  of  Calvinism,  then,  may  be  summarized 
thus:  the  unregenerate  are  totally  unable  to  take  a  single 
step  in  the  direction  of  God;  first,  because  it  is  contrary  to 
their  nature,  which  is  at  enmity  toward  God;  second,  because 
they  are  spiritually  blind  and  cannot  comprehend  God's  love; 
third,  because  they  do  not  possess  the  power  of  contrary 
choice;  and  fourth,  because  Satan  has  dominion  over  them. 

Unconditional  Election 

God  not  only  ordains  the  end;  He  also  ordains  the  means 
to  that  end.  Prof.  Boettner  recognizes  this  and  gives  it  due 
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place.  He  distingruishes  four  kinds  of  election:  eternal  elec¬ 
tion,  national  election,  election  to  the  means  of  grace,  and 
the  election  of  talents  or  gifts.  He  nowhere  speaks  of  a 
special  election  to  condemnation,  except  in  quoting  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession :  “The  rest  of  mankind,  God  was  pleased 
...  to  pass  by,  and  to  ordain  them  to  dishonor  and  wrath 
for  their  sin,  to  the  praise  of  His  glorious  justice”  (Ch.  Ill; 
Sec.  7).  The  author  would  have  done  well  to  comment  on 
this  quotation,  showing  that  such  ordination  was  only  “per¬ 
missive,”  yet  necessary  (though  inexplicable)  for  the  purpose 
of  complementing  the  active  decrees  of  God’s  positive  will. 
Mr.  Boettner  incidentally  defines  the  reprobate  as  those 
“passed  by”:  “This  reprobation  or  passing  by  of  the  non¬ 
elect  .  .  .”  (p.  114).  He  thus  handles  this  subject  rather 
carefully,  “gingerly,”  one  might  say.  But  when  he  comes 
to  God’s  purpose  in  it  all,  his  explanation  is  well  taken  and  to 
the  point:  “And  if  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  from  all 
eternity  God  has  intended  to  display  His  mercy  in  pardoning 
2l  vast  multitude  of  sinners,  why  do  some  people  object  so 
strenuously  when  we  say  that  from  all  eternity  God  has  in¬ 
tended  to  display  His  justice  in  punishing  other  sinners?” 
pp.  116,  117).  There  is  to  be  an  everlasting  monument  to 
the  love  of  God  and  there  is  also  to  be  an  everlasting  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  absolute  righteousness  of  God.  The  one  will  be 
a  monument  in  Heaven  (the  body  of  the  elect),  and  the  other 
will  be  a  monument  outside  Heaven  (the  unregenerate  sin¬ 
ners).  Both  are  for  God’s  glory. 

Limited  Atonement 

Our  author  is  very  careful  to  distinguish  between  the 
value  of  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  application  of  its 
benefits.  The  first  is  unlimited,  infinite.  The  second,  he 
states,  is  limited  to  the  elect,  which  is  an  obvious  fact.  The 
first  he  calls  the  Atonement,  and  the  second  Redemption. 
He  therefore  believes  in  an  unlimited  Atonement  and  a  lim¬ 
ited  Redemption  technically  speaking.  In  other  words,  the 
work  of  Christ  was  sufficient  for  all  but  efficient  only  for 
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the  elect.  But  because  of  the  wide  theological  use  of  the 
phrase  “limited  Atonement”  the  author  also  uses  it,  instead 
of  “limited  Redemption.” 

He  opens  the  chapter  by  asking,  “Did  Christ  offer  up 
Himself  a  sacrifice  for  the  whole  human  race,  for  every  indi¬ 
vidual  without  distinction  or  exception;  or  did  His  death 
have  special  reference  to  the  elect?  In  other  words,  was  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  merely  intended  to  make  the  salvation  of 
all  men  possible,  or  was  it  intended  to  render  certain  the 
salvation  of  those  who  had  been  given  to  Him  by  the  Fath¬ 
er?”  (p.  150).  He  then  gives  the  answer  that  “Christ  died 
for  the  elect  only,  and  that  His  death  had  only  an  incidental 
reference  to  others  in  so  far  as  they  are  partakers  of  com¬ 
mon  grace.”  Then  he  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  God 
has  no  love  for  the  nonelect,  quoting  “Jacob  he  loved,  but 
Esau  he  hated.”  Throughout  the  book  Mr.  Boettner  exalts 
the  righteousness  of  God  at  the  expense  of  the  love  of  God 
(Arminians  err  in  the  opposite  direction).  The  recorded 
love  of  the  Lord  Jesus  for  one  lost  sinner  (Mk.  10:21)  should 
be  sufficient  proof  that  God  can  and  does  love  the  nonelect. 
It  is  also  written  that  “Jesus,  when  he  came  out,  saw  much 
people,  and  was  moved  ivith  compassion  toward  them,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  as  sheep  not  having  a  shepherd.”  Although 
God  hates  sin.  He  does  not  hate  sinners  but  loves  them.  The 
Jacob-and-Esau  statement  is  undoubtedly  one  of  those  strong 
Oriental  figures  of  contrast,  common  in  Scripture,  used  to 
emphasize  God’s  favor  and  disfavor.  The  author  admits  that 
God  loves  elect  sinners,  but  does  not  admit  that  He  loves 
nonelect  sinners.  This  assumption  that  God  has  no  love  for 
the  nonelect  colors  the  entire  book  and  constitutes  one  of 
its  basic  errors.  The  universalistic  passages,  e.  g.  Jn.  3:16, 
are  disposed  of  by  interpreting  “world”  in  the  sense  of  the 
race  as  represented  by  the  elect  (as  in  Jn.  6:33).  The  im¬ 
plication  is  that  the  greater  portion  of  mankind  will  be  re¬ 
stored  to  eternal  life,  hence  the  fallen  race  will  some  day  be 
a  redeemed  race.  This  conclusion  he  derives  from  two  sup¬ 
positions:  first,  that  all  infants  who  die  as  such  receive  eter- 
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nal  life  (with  which  supposition  no  one  should  find  fault); 
and  second,  that  the  world  will  become  more  and  more 
thoroughly  evangelized  until  the  Kingdom  automatically  be¬ 
comes  universal.  It  is  evident  that  this  postmillennial  theory 
would  mean  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
elect,  and  that,  if  such  were  the  case,  the  race  in  general 
might  be  conceived  of  as  being  ‘‘restored.”  Hence  our  au¬ 
thor  is  not  inconsistent,  considering  the  premises  from  which 
he  reasons. 

Mr.  Boettner’s  view  of  the  value  of  the  death  of  Christ 
is  of  a  merely  perfunctory  character,  although  he  calls  that 
value  “infinite.”  What  was  the  purpose  of  God  in  the  sacrifice 
on  the  Cross?  The  Arminian  answers,  “It  was  to  make  all 
men  savable” ;  the  Calvinist  says,  “It  was  to  make  certain  the 
salvation  of  the  elect,**  These  are  not  two  opposite  views. 
They  are  two  views  of  the  same  thing.  The  first  has  to  do 
with  the  value  of  the  death  of  Christ.  Mr.  Boettner  has  dis¬ 
missed  this  with  a  word  and  a  flourish;  it  cannot  be  so  dis¬ 
missed.  God  has  provided  a  sacrifice  of  such  vast  propor¬ 
tions  that  He  can  truthfully  say,  “Whosoever  will,  let  him 
take  the  water  of  life  freely!”  (Rev.  22:17).  This  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  God’s  love  for  all  men.  To  all  the  Gospel  is  a 
bona  fide  offer  of  salvation.  To  argue  that  “no  one  wiU 
because  no  one  can**  does  not  affect  the  invitation,  which  is 
to  all.  Although  “whosoever  will”  is  a  typically  human  view¬ 
point,  yet  God  has  fully  provided  for  “whosoever”  in  the 
infinite  value  of  the  suffering  of  Christ.  Hence  the  first  an¬ 
swer,  “to  make  all  men  savable”  is  true,  but  it  is  not  com¬ 
plete.  Christ  did  not  die  in  the  place  of  all  men,  else  all  men 
would  either  be  saved  or  pay  over  again  a  penalty  which  has 
already  been  paid  on  the  Cross.  Furthermore,  while  the  blow 
of  death  and  suffering  was  being  struck  there  were  men  al¬ 
ready  dead  and  awaiting  in  sheol  the  great  Judgment  Day; 
obviously  Christ  did  not  die  in  their  place.  In  Isa.  53  it  is 
written,  “He  was  wounded  for  our  transgression,  he  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities,  the  chastisement  of  our  peace 
was  upon  him.”  To  whom  does  “our”  refer?  The  answer  is 
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in  verse  11:  “He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and 
shall  be  satisfied;  by  his  knowledge  shall  m>  righteous  serv¬ 
ant  justify  many  [the  elect],  for  he  shall  bear  their  iniqui¬ 
ties.”  Whose  iniquities?  The  iniquities  of  the  elect,  of  course. 
The  infinite,  general,  “whosoever”  value  of  His  death  is  in 
verse  10:  “thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin”; 
while  the  foreordained  application  of  it  to  the  elect  is  in 
verse  11. 

Furthermore,  in  slighting  the  first  of  these  two  aspects 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  our  author  undoubtedly  also  repudi¬ 
ates  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  universal  propitiation  for  origi¬ 
nal  sin,  which,  however,  makes  firm  ground  for  infant  sal¬ 
vation  and  leaves  the  unregenerate  to  suffer  for  only  their 
own  personal  sins. 


Efficacious  Grace 

This  subject  is  one  which  Prof.  Boettner  is  unusually  well 
fitted  to  handle  because  of  his  overpow\ering  realization  of 
the  sovereignty  of  God,  which  forms  the  heart  of  this  theme. 
His  viewpoint  is  continually  and  solely  that  from  the  divine 
standpoint,  which  is  really  the  more  important  by  far,  but 
which  people  fail  to  grasp,  especially  when  it  is  not  labelled 
as  such.  An  example  of  this  is  on  page  176:  “If  we  assert 
that  after  God  has  done  all  His  work  it  is  still  left  for  man 
to  ‘accept’  or  ‘not  resist,’  we  give  man  veto  power  over  the 
work  of  Almighty  God  and  salvation  rests  ultimately  in  the 
hand  of  man.”  However,  it  might  be  well  for  the  author  to 
recognize  that  there  is  also  such  a  thing  as  truth  from  the 
human  viewpoint^  such  as  we  find  abundantly  in  Scripture, 
in  such  passages  as  the  following:  “As  many  as  received 
him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God  (Jn. 
1:12);  ** Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian”  (Ac. 
26:28) ;  “As  ye  have  therefore  received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord, 
so  walk  ye  in  Him”  (Col.  2:6);  also  I  Ki.  18:21;  Ezek. 
33:11;  Heb.  11:6;  Rev.  22:17;  etc.  If  these  were  untruths 
they  would  not  be  in  Scripture.  Human  responsibility  is  a 
Scriptural  truth  as  well  as  God’s  sovereignty;  these  are  sol- 
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emn  truths  that  none  can  reconcile  but  only  present  with 
equal  force  and  fairness. 

Perseverance  of  the  Saints 

Our  author  has  omitted  to  criticize  this  title.  “Preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  saints”  is  more  fitting,  appropriate,  and  true.  For 
it  is  that  God  preserves,  not  that  the  saint  preserves,  which 
constitutes  this  doctrine. 

Concerning  the  problem  of  apostates  he  writes,  “If  God 
knows  that  a  certain  Christian  is  going  to  rebel  and  perish, 
can  He  love  him  with  any  deep  affection  even  before  his 
apostasy?  .  .  .  Our  knowledge  of  his  [an  untrue  friend’s] 
future  acts  would  in  large  measure  destroy  our  present  love 
for  him”  (p.  184).  Here  again  the  fallacy  that  God  hates  all 
sinners  has  cropped  out,  but  the  principle  is  well  taken.  God, 
knowing  the  future,  cannot  be  surprised  by  anyone  turning 
apostate;  such  were  never  “born  from  above.” 

1'^^'  Conclusion 

!  i* 

One  of  the  basic  errors  of  the  book  has  been  discussed, 
viz.,  that  God  has  no  love  for  the  nonelect.  A  second  has 
been  mentioned.  It  is  the  lack  of  dispensational  distinctions. 
Israel  and  the  Church  seem  to  be  referred  to  interchange¬ 
ably.  Such  statements  as  the  following  give  this  impression: 
“Although  Christ  knew  what  had  been  appointed  for  His 
people.  He  prayed  earnestly  for  their  preservation  (John,  Ch. 
17)”  (p.  260).  By  “His  people”  the  author  evidently  means 
the  Jewish  nation!  The  distinctiveness  of  certain  New  Tes¬ 
tament  doctrines  is  apparently  disregarded,  and  there  is  no 
difference  made  between  the  believer’s  state  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  and  in  the  New.  The  fourfold  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  its  relationship  to  security  in  the  New  Testament, 
is  ignored.  Dispensational  distinctions  in  general  are  lacking 
throughout. 

Still  a  third  basic  notion  that  discolors  much  of  the  book 
appears  chiefly  in  the  latter  part.  It  is  pronouncedly  Cal- 
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vinistic,  i.  e.,  of  John  Calvin,  and  due  to  his  Roman  Catholic 
background.  It  is  also  due  to  lack  of  dispensational  distinc¬ 
tion.  It  is  that  the  Church  and  state  are  one,  or  should  be¬ 
come  one  through  the  Church’s  efforts;  in  other  words,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  Church  to  become  supreme  on  earth.  This 
idea  is  an  integral  part  of  the  theory  of  postmillennialism, 
whose  goal  is  a  Christianized  world-system,  brought  about 
by  evangelistic  means.  This  is  in  the  sphere  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  teaching,  and  disregards  the  very  meaning  of  the  New 
Testament  word  “IxxXrioia,”  which  means  “that  which  is  called 
out.”  It  also  disregards  the  teaching  that  the  believer  is  a 
pilgrim  and  a  stranger,  separate  from,  not  identified  with  the 
world-system.  The  union  of  Church  and  state  started  the 
corruption  which  was  one  of  the  forces  that  ruined  the  Ro¬ 
man  church  and  necessitated  the  Reformation.  Although  the 
world  ever  tries  to  take  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  by  force, 
nowhere  is  it  stated  in  Scripture  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
will  ever  take  the  world  by  force,  or  any  other  way,  until  the 
King  of  glory  appears  to  reign  as  both  King  and  Priest  upon 
His  throne.  Then  the  present  world-system  and  its  unseen 
ruler,  “the  god  of  this  world,”  will  be  overthrown,  and  the 
Head  of  the  Church  and  the  Head  of  the  state  will  be  one 
and  the  same  person,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords. 


Kettle  Falls,  Wash. 
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An  Introduction  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

By  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  and  Theodore  H. 

Robinson,  D.D.,  Litt.D.  The  Macmillan  Co.  New  York. 

454  pp. 

The  appearance  of  a  work  on  Old  Testament  Introduction 
is  an  event.  It  promises  further  light  upon  ancient  records 
which  by  their  very  remoteness  from  us  take  on  a  certain  ob¬ 
scurity.  So  it  was  with  a  measure  of  expectancy  that  we 
picked  up  the  present  volume.  In  the  preface,  the  authors 
declare  their  purpose  of  striking  a  mean  between  the  elabo¬ 
rate  work  of  Driver  and  the  shorter  Introductions,  for  ex¬ 
ample  those  of  Gray  and  McFadyen.  Some  special  features 
are  to  be  noted,  including  greater  stress  upon  historical  back¬ 
ground  than  is  commonly  given,  and  a  note  on  the  value  of 
the  Septuagint  for  the  study  of  each  book  or  portion  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

The  opening  chapters  on  the  Canon  and  Text  are  much 
too  brief  for  the  importance  of  the  subjects  treated.  The 
Pentateuch  is  dealt  with  from  the  documentary  standpoint. 
Except  for  Deuteronomy,  there  is  no  consideration  of  these 
books  as  they  now  stand  in  our  Bibles  beyond  a  brief  outline 
of  a  cursory  sort.  In  addition  to  the  discussion  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  books,  which  follows  the  English  rather  than 
the  Hebrew  order,  there  are  special  chapters  on  the  forms  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  the  wisdom  literature,  and  the  prophetical 
literature. 

The  scholarship  of  the  writers  is  unquestioned.  They 
show  great  familiarity  with  the  whole  field  surveyed,  and 
they  have  been  particularly  careful  to  introduce  the  newer 
developments  as  seen  in  recent  writings.  This  one  feature 
makes  the  work  sufficiently  valuable  to  the  student  to 
warrant  its  purchase.  There  are  comparatively  few  errors 
of  a  mechanical  sort,  and  the  publishers  have  maintained 
their  usual  high  standard  of  workmanship.  The  bibliography 
is  immense.  This  fact,  however,  makes  the  omissions  all  the 
more  glaring.  The  names  of  conservative  scholars  are  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  absence.  Their  views,  if  discu^ed  at  all, 
are  dismissed  with  a  few  words.  Far  more  serious  is  the 
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total  ignoring  of  our  Lord's  attitude  toward  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Scriptures  and  the  Pentateuch  in  particular.  It  might 
be  maintained  that  this  testimony  is  not  germane  to  the  study 
of  documentary  origins,  but  there  are  many  who  will  remain 
unconvinced  about  this  conspiracy  of  silence.  Here  is  a 
stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  divisive  criticism  that  no 
specious  explanations  have  been  able  to  remove.  Further¬ 
more,  the  testimony  of  the  books  themselves  as  to  authorship 
and  date,  and  the  testimony  of  tradition,  receive  almost  no 
attention.  The  advance  of  archaeological  discovery  leaves 
the  authors  unmoved  in  their  theories  about  the  late  origin  of 
Israel’s  religious  literature. 

The  very  genius  of  arm-chair  criticism  is  to  outdo  those 
who  have  gone  before,  otherwise  one  cannot  gain  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  critic.  The  field  of  the  Pentateuch  has  been  fairly 
well  combed,  so  the  attention  of  moderns  is  being  focused 
more  and  more  on  the  prophets.  Once  a  scholar  has  trained 
his  guns  on  the  unity  of  a  book  to  the  extent  of  wounding  it, 
others  are  quick  to  catch  the  suggestion  and  complete  the 
process  of  dismemberment.  Witness  the  partition  of  Ezekiel. 
Mere  dissection  is  apt  to  lose  its  fascination  after  a  time,  but 
one  notes  an  increasing  effort  to  obviate  this  difficulty  by  as¬ 
signing  the  fragments,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  thought, 
to  periods  and  to  events  most  suitable  to  their  origination. 
So  there  is  being  maintained  a  lively  interest  in  history  and  in 
the  development  of  religious  thought,  in  order  to  justify  the 
breaking-up  of  book  after  book.  But  there  is  a  world  of  dif¬ 
ference  between  possible  suitability  of  a  time  for  the  com¬ 
position  of  a  certain  portion  and  the  proven  fact  of  its  com¬ 
position  at  that  time.  As  a  rule,  the  authors  are  cautious 
about  dogmatizing  on  dates,  yet  the  damage  is  done.  The 
new,  if  it  is  at  all  suggestive,  tends  to  displace  the  old,  even 
though  the  grounds  are  utterly  insufficient. 

An  illustration  or  two  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  dating 
process  will  have  to  suffice.  Relative  to  Isaiah  11:1-9  we 
read,  “This  passage  can  hardly  be  preexilic,  for  the  word 
used  for  ‘stock’  in  verse  1  implies  the  stump  of  a  tree  left  in 
the  ground  after  it  has  been  cut  down,  and  could  hardly  have 
been  employed  if  the  Davidic  dynasty  was  still  on  the 
throne.”  One  wonders  what  sort  of  an  understanding  of 
prophecy  lies  back  of  this  pronouncement.  Again,  the 
apocalyptic  writings  of  the  Interbiblical  period  went  back 
son  of  Amoz.  “The  developed  form  of  the  eschatological  pres¬ 
entation,  paralleled  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  Daniel,  Enoch 
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and  the  other  aj^alyptic  books,  as  well  as  the  advanced  be¬ 
lief  in  immortality,  points  rather  to  200  B.C.,  or  even  later, 
as  the  date."  Is  it  not  as  legitimate  to  suppose  that  the 
apocalyptic  writings  of  the  Inter-biblical  period  went  back 
to  Isaiah  and  Daniel  for  their  inspiration  ?  After  noting  sam¬ 
ples  like  these,  one  is  somewhat  prepared  for  the  statement 
which  summarizes  the  study  of  Isaiah.  “We  have  now  seen 
that  the  book  of  Isaiah,  down  to  the  end  of  chapter  39,  was 
produced  by  the  combination  of  no  less  than  seven  different 
earlier  collections.” 

The  historical  accuracy  of  many  portions  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  is  impugned.  For  example,  the  Elijah  and  Elisha 
narratives,  “while  reflecting  history  in  only  a  minor  degree, 
are  very  valuable  for  their  extraordinary  human  interest, 
quite  apart  from  anything  else.”  Of  the  Chronicler  we  read, 
“He  is  a  Midrashist,  and  claims  the  right  to  manipulate  his¬ 
tory  in  the  interests  of  his  teaching.”  Some  alleged  impos¬ 
sibilities  in  the  book  of  Esther  are  condoned  with  the  state¬ 
ment,  “This  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously  as  soon  as  the  un- 
historical  character  of  the  book  is  realized.” 

The  authors  have  interesting  analysis  to  offer  of  the 
prophetical  literature,  as  to  its  form.  It  is  of  three  types: 
oracular  poetry,  biographical  prose,  i.  e.  prose  in  the  third 
person,  and  autobiographical  prose,  i.  e.  prose  in  the  first 
person.  The  first  type  is  the  true  core  of  prophecy,  uttered 
in  the  ecstatic  state.  The  prophetical  books  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  simple  and  composite,  depending  on  whether  they 
have  only  the  first  type  or  are  mixed  by  the  addition  of  other 
types. 

There  is  the  usual  enthusiasm  for  the  ethical  religion  of 
the  prophets  and  for  such  apparent  depreciation  of  sacrifice 
as  crops  out  here  and  there.  One  is  left  somewhat  in  doubt 
as  to  the  authors’  position  on  the  predictive  element  in 
prophecy.  The  tenor  of  prophecy  is  dependent,  one  is  made 
to  think,  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  nation  at  the  time 
of  utterance.  There  is  an  element  of  truth  in  such  a  position, 
assuredly,  but  it  is  hardly  a  safe  guide  for  dating  a  particular 
oracle.  Note  the  language  on  the  date  and  authorship  of 
Hosea.  “There  is  no  direct  reference  to  the  fall  of  Samaria, 
though  it  is  clear  that  the  prophet  often  felt  the  calamity 
close  at  hand.  If,  however,  we  accept  some  of  the  more 
hopeful  passages  as  original,  we  may  conjecture  that  they 
were  uttered  after  721  B.C.,  when  the  kingdom,  so  obnoxious 
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to  Hosea,  had  vanished,  and  there  might  be  hope  of  a  spirit¬ 
ual  new  beginning.” 

The  phenomenon  of  predictive  prophecy  is  made  the  safety 
valve  of  persecuted  and  discouraged  prophets.  Of  Zephaniah 
we  read,  “Like  many  another  weaker  spirit,  he  takes  refuge, 
in  a  time  of  danger  and  calamity,  in  eschatology.”  The  state¬ 
ment  about  the  incipient  development  of  Messianism  strikes 
strangely  on  the  ear.  “Closely  allied  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
‘remnant’  is  another  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  first  mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  the  teaching  of  Isaiah.  This  was  the  belief 
in  the  coming  of  an  ideal  king,  who  should  rule  over  his  peo¬ 
ple  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Yahweh.  The 
Messiah,  however,  is  not  yet  an  eschatological  figure;  he  has 
no  connexion  with  the  great  day  of  Yahweh.  He  is  to  be 
simply  an  earthly  monarch,  whose  righteous  government  is  to 
restore  happiness  and  prosperity  to  his  people.” 

In  many  quarters  this  book  will  be  received  with  enthusi¬ 
asm.  Indeed,  there  are  features  of  it  that  have  real  and 
lasting  value.  The  section  on  the  Wisdom  literature  is  par¬ 
ticularly  helpful.  But  as  long  as  the  literary  and  historical 
criticism  retains  its  premise  of  the  near-infallibility  of  the 
critic’s  discernment  in  dealing  with  documents  millenniums 
old  by  the  subjective  methods  employed,  it  can  only  produce  a 
singular  aridity  and  completely  fail  to  set  forth  the  beauty 
and  power  of  the  Old  Testament  revelation. 

E.  F.  Harrison. 

Two  Thousand  Hours  in  the  Psalms.  By  Dr.  Marion  McH. 

Hull.  John  A.  Dickson  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago.  563  pp.  1934. 

The  title  commemorates  the  labors  of  the  author,  who  is 
Dean  of  the  Atlanta  Bible  Institute.  In  order  to  study  the 
Psalms  to  the  best  advantage.  Dr.  Hull  took  up  the  study  of 
Hebrew  and  found  so  many  treasures  that  he  could  not  re¬ 
frain  from  making  them  available  to  English  readers. 

His  treatment  of  the  Psalter  relates  the  five  divisions  to 
the  five  books  of  the  Pentateuch  and  traces  a  general  cor¬ 
respondence  between  them.  Every  psalm  receives  considera¬ 
tion.  First  of  all,  the  Hebrew  text  is  transliterated  verse  by 
verse  with  the  English  as  a  sublinear.  The  latter  is  the  King 
James  version  except  for  an  occasional  substitution  by  the 
author  of  his  own  translation.  The  transliteration  must  have 
involved  an  immense  amount  of  labor.  It  gives  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  through  its  sentence 
structure  and  order  of  words.  Unfortunately,  it  cannot  be 
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used  as  a  safe  guide  without  thorough  revision.  There  is 
frequent  confusion  of  vocal  and  silent  Sh’wa,  the  omission 
again  and  again  of  the  word  “of”  when  the  Hebrew  has  the 
construct  state,  confusion  of  consonants,  also  transposition 
and  omission  of  words.  One  would  like  to  see  these  cor¬ 
rections  made,  because  the  transliteration  is  a  unique  feature 
that  should  prove  of  interest  to  the  reader.  It  would  have 
been  better,  in  our  judgment,  to  represent  the  doubling  of 
Hebrew  letters  consistently  rather  than  only  in  certain  cases. 

The  exposition  of  each  psalm  is  undertaken  under  three 
headings — Word  Studies,  Analysis,  and  Comment.  Of  these 
three,  all  of  which  are  well  done,  in  the  main,  the  word 
studies  are  the  most  valuable.  Expressions  that  have  been  on 
our  tongues  from  childhood  and  have  become  dull  through 
familiarity  are  made  meaningful. 

The  spirit  of  the  writing  is  reverent  and  uncritical,  for 
Dr.  Hull  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Word.  His  devotion  to  the  Scriptures,  commendable  in  itself, 
has  carried  him  farther  in  two  directions  than  many  will  be 
able  to  follow.  His  emphasis  on  numerics  is  extreme.  He 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  count  the  number  of  words  in  each 
psalm,  and  even  the  number  of  letters.  Frequently  there  is 
an  intricate  calculation  of  these  numbers  in  order  to  bring 
out  a  spiritual  truth  or  application.  Then,  in  his  zeal  to  exalt 
the  Lord,  the  author  makes  this  statement:  “Every  psalm 
speaks  of,  or  refers  to  Christ  or  His  work.”  If  that  were 
the  case,  the  Emmanus  walk  would  hardly  have  sufficed  for 
the  exposition  of  the  things  in  the  Psalms  alone  “concerning 
himself.”  To  read  Christ  in  where  He  is  not  found,  where 
the  New  Testament  writers  do  not  find  Him,  is  to  read  out 
the  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves  and  to  introduce 
artificiality  in  the  name  of  spiritual  discernment. 

E.  F.  Harrison. 

t 

Jeremiah:  Mighty  Man  of  God.  By  Henry  Orne  Hiscox, 

A.M.,  D.D.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.  94  pp. 

$1.00. 

The  reader  who  looks  to  this  book  for  a  character  study 
of  the  prophet  will  not  find  it:  nor  will  he  discover  what  the 
history  of  this  man  of  God  was  in  anything  like  a  connected 
and  complete  form.  He  will  find  very  little  treatment  of  the 
written  prophecy. 

The  object  of  the  writer,  concealed  at  first,  becomes 
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clearer  from  page  to  page.  It  is  to  make  Jeremiah  a  party  to 
the  Anglo-Israel  theory.  We  are  informed  that  he  did  not 
die  in  Egypt,  but  returned  to  Judah  and  gathered  certain 
treasures,  including  David's  harp  and  the  stone  of  Jacob,  then 
proceeded  to  Ulster  in  a  ship  mastered  by  a  Danite  captain. 
In  the  company  was  Teah  Tephi,  daughter  of  Zedekiah,  sole 
hope  of  the  promised  line,  a  character  created  for  a  purpose, 
and  obtained  by  misquoting  Jer.  41 :10,  making  it  read  “king’s 
daughter”  instead  of  “king’s  daughters.”  In  maintaining  that 
an  Israelite  kingdom  had  existed  for  some  time  in  north 
Ireland,  the  author  goes  so  far  as  to  say  (page  82)  that 
Isaiah  had  lived  and  labored  there,  and  had  actually  prophe¬ 
sied  the  coming  of  Jeremiah  (Isa.  41:2).  Before  long  the 
youthful  king  of  Ulster  takes  Teah  to  be  his  queen,  thus 
closing  the  breach  of  the  house  of  David,  whereupon  Jere¬ 
miah,  his  work  done,  is  content  to  die. 

If  this  were  pure  fiction,  it  might  be  commended  as  inter¬ 
esting  reading  for  diversion.  But  it  is  fiction  interspersed 
with  God’s  truth,  and  the  unsuspecting  may  not  know  where 
to  draw  the  line. 


E.  F.  Harrison. 

The  World’s  Crisis  and  The  Coming  Christ.  By  T.  J. 

McCrossan,  B.A.,  B.D.  Published  by  the  Author,  4138 

Brooklyn  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash.  248  pp.  Paper,  $1.00. 

Mr.  McCrossan  is  the  author  of  The  Bible:  Its  Christ  and 
Modernism,  Bodily  Healing  and  the  Atonement,  Are  AU 
Christians  Baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  at  Conversion?  and 
several  smaller  books.  Dr.  Mark  A.  Matthews  writes  the 
Foreword  to  the  volume  here  under  review. 

The  author  teaches  not  only  that  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
will  be  premillennial,  but  also  that  it  will  be  pretribulation. 
He  holds  that  the  whole  Church  will  be  caught  up  to  meet  the 
Lord  in  the  air  when  He  comes,  and  not  only  the  “Spirit- 
filled.”  With  all  this  we  agree  most  heartily.  We  may  add 
that  the  writer  has  a  happy  way  of  treating  the  several 
aspects  of  the  subject. 

But  we  cannot  agree  with  the  author’s  “Year-Day”  the¬ 
ory,  and  with  the  statement  that  during  the  Tribulation  “men 
are  going  to  be  saved  or  lost  according  to  the  way  they  treat 
Christ’s  brethren”  (p.  229).  We  believe  that  b^ause  they 
are  saved  they  will  treat  these  “brethren”  with  consideration, 
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and  not  in  order  to  be  saved.  We  cannot  believe  that  God  at 
any  time  saves  any  one  by  works.  Nor  can  we  approve  of 
the  attempt  to  set  dates.  The  writer  thinks  that  on  the 
basis  of  his  calculations  we  may  expect  the  Lord  to  return 
“for  His  saints  any  time  within  the  next  five  or  six  years  at 
the  most”  (p.  247).  However  near  that  day  may  be,  we 
believe  that  it  is  not  for  us  to  know  with  any  definiteness  just 
how  near  it  is. 

Since  the  author  makes  so  much  of  the  Greek  text  and 
assures  us  of  his  qualification  to  speak  with  authority  con¬ 
cerning  this  language  we  feel  rather  disappointed  at  some  of 
his  statements  and  conclusions.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems 
as  if  he  uses  the  Textus  Receptus  as  the  basis  of  his  study, 
not  taking  note  of  the  fact  that  that  text  has  been  almost 
wholly  superseded  by  such  critical  texts  as  those  by  West- 
cott  and  Hort,  Weiss,  Nestle,  and  others.  This  makes  a 
difference  in  some  of  his  quotations. 

In  the  second  place,  it  seems  as  if  the  writer  has  not  made 
a  very  complete  induction  of  some  of  the  words  he  tries  to 
explain.  Thus  he  says,  for  instance,  that  the  Greek  word 
krima  “is  always  used  of  the  saints’  judgment,  and  krisis  of 
the  sinners’  judgment”  (p.  110).  But  krima  occurs  in  Acts 
24:25;  Heb.  6:2;  2  Pet.  2:3;  Rev.  17:1,  etc.,  where  it  cannot 
mean  the  judgment  of  the  saints;  and  krisis  appears  in  Matt. 
12:41;  1  John  4:17,  where  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  word 
refers  to  the  judgment  of  the  saints.  Again  he  says, 
apokalupto  “is  only  used  in  this  church  age  of  God  revealing 
something  to  His  own  servants”  (p.  79) ;  but  how  about  Rom. 
1 :17, 18;  2  Thess.  1 :7 ;  2:3,  6,  8,  where  this  word  occurs?  And 
again  he  says  that  episunago  “is  always  used  of  God  gather¬ 
ing  His  own  people  Israel  back  to  their  own  land,  after  Christ 
will  have  come  in  power  and  great  glory”  (p.  91).  But  how 
about  its  use  in  Mark  1:33;  Heb.  10:25,  and  the  use  of  the 
substantive  in  2  Thess.  2:1? 

Speaking  of  the  author,  an  appended  note  at  the  close  of 
the  book  says,  among  other  things,  “Mastering  every  difficult 
construction  for  years  in  these,  the  hardest  of  all  Greek 
authors,  grammatically,  has  resulted  in  giving  him  a  really 
better  comprehension  of  Greek  grammar  (in  which  the  New 
Testament  is  written)  than  of  English  grammar”  (p.  248). 
Is  this  the  reason  for  the  faulty  statement  on  p.  35,  where  we 
read,  “Yes,  every  person  in  this  world  who  refuses  to  accept 
Christ  as  their  Saviour  does  so  because  Satan  has  blinded 
their  thoughts  and  has  them  under  his  power”? 

Henry  C.  Thiessen. 
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Studies  in  the  Gospel  According  to  Matthew.  By  E. 

Schuyler  English.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New 

York.  226  pp.  Cloth,  $1.75. 

Mr.  English  is  Managing  Editor  of  Revelation,  a  monthly 
religious  periodical  that  has  attained  a  wide  circulation  within 
the  few  years  of  its  existence.  The  book  has  a  Foreword  by 
Donald  Grey  Barnhouse,  D.D.,  and  a  Preface  by  Frank  E. 
Gaebelein,  Litt.  D.,  both  of  whom  speak  in  highest  terms  of 
the  volume,  and  the  Author’s  Preface. 

The  treatment  is  dispensational  throughout.  The  writer 
distinguishes  clearly  between  that  which  is  kingdom  truth 
and  that  which  is  Church  truth.  He  holds  that  the  term 
“kingdom  of  the  heavens”  has  in  Matthew  two  meanings: 
First,  it  refers  to  the  earthly  kingdom  promised  by  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  proclaimed  by  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist  as  at  hand  and  offered  by  Christ,  and,  secondly,  it  refers 
to  the  new  phase  of  that  kingdom  which  Christ  announced 
after  His  rejection  by  Israel,  in  Matt.  13  and  following  chap¬ 
ters,  namely,  Christendom.  Though  consistently  holding  to 
this  general  difference  between  the  two,  the  author  yet  shows 
that  much  that  is  earthly  for  Israel  is  spiritual  for  the 
Church. 

At  a  time  when,  on  the  one  hand,  dispensational  teaching 
is  being  attacked  as  a  perversion  of  Scripture,  and,  on  the 
other,  is  being  carried  to  extremes  by  ultradispensationalists, 
it  is  refreshing  to  find  in  this  book  so  sane  a  treatment  of 
the  subject.  The  book  is  written  in  a  simple  direct  style  and 
is  adapted  to  those  who  are  coming  to  the  dispensational 
study  of  Matthew  for  the  first  time.  The  warm  love  for 
Christ  and  lost  men  evident  throughout  the  volume,  together 
with  the  numerous  appeals  to  accept  Christ,  reveal  the  spir¬ 
itual  and  practical  purpose  of  the  author. 

Henry  C.  Thiessen. 

! 

Modern  Discoveries  Which  Help  Us  to  Believe.  By 

George  McCready  Price.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New 

York.  209  pp.  $1.50. 

The  author  sets  forth  the  purpose  of  his  book  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words:  “This  book  is  being  written  to  convince 
friends  and  enemies  alike  that  there  are  great  numbers  of 
objective  facts  which  are  on  the  side  of  the  old-time  Christian 
beliefs.  Modern  Christianity  has  nothing  to  fear  and  every- 
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thing  to  gain  by  gathering  to  herself  all  those  scientific  facts 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  special  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  knowledge  of  our  day”  (p.  9).  And  again  on 
p.  76  he  writes,  “This  book  is  being  written  to  show  that 
there  are  no  real  facts  of  modern  science  which  are  in  con¬ 
flict  with  Bible  Christianity.” 

The  question  and  answer  method  is  used  throughout  the 
book  to  develop  the  argument  and  relate  the  facts  presented. 
All  branches  of  science  that  influence  Christian  belief  are 
called  upon  for  evidence.  In  a  number  of  places  brevity 
militates  against  clarity. 

The  Biblical  doctrine  of  sin  is  more  than  “a  deadly  men¬ 
tal  and  moral  disease”  as  stated  on  p.  164 ;  consequently  salva¬ 
tion  is  not  God’s  love  working  such  a  “complete  transforma¬ 
tion”  that  the  “change  can  be  described  only  as  a  new  birth” 
(p.  165).  Salvation  includes  a  new  nature  imparted  not 
merely  an  old  nature  transformed.  Cf.  Jn.  3 :3 ;  2  Cor.  5 :17 ; 
Eph.  2:10;  4:24;  Jn.  1:12,13.  Another  distressing  feature 
is  the  confusion  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality  as  set  forth 
on  page  154.  One  hardly  knows  whether  the  author  is  deny¬ 
ing  the  teaching  of  Scripture  that  the  soul  is  “absent  from 
the  body  present  with  the  word.”  Certainly  this  truth  should 
not  be  disparaged  for  the  sake  of  emphasizing  the  complete 
redemption  of  the  believer  when  “this  corruptible  must  put 
on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality.” 

Morris  H.  Roach. 

Is  THE  Bible  True?  By  B.  F.  C.  Atkinson,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  209  pp.  $1.25. 

In  answer  to  the  question  “Is  the  Bible  True?”  Dr.  At¬ 
kinson  develops  his  theme  according  to  the  suggestive  chap¬ 
ter  headings:  “Does  it  matter  whether  the  Bible  is  true?”, 
“How  has  the  Bible  come  to  us?”,  “Is  the  history  of  the  Bible 
true?”,  “Are  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  true?”,  “Were  the  first 
five  books  of  the  Bible  written  by  one  man?”,  “Do  the  four 
gospels  contradict  each  other?”,  “Is  the  morality  of  the  Old 
Testament  consistent  with  that  of  the  New  Testament?”, 
“Have  we  positive  evidence  that  the  Bible  is  true?”,  “Did 
Jesus  Christ  rise  from  the  dead?”,  and  “What  is  the  place 
of  the  Bible  in  the  Christian  life?” 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  reach  young  converts  and 
students  and  to  present  to  them  a  series  of  forceful  argu- 
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ments  for  the  truth  of  the  Bible.  Clearness  in  the  style  and 
comprehensiveness  in  the  arguments  make  this  book  at¬ 
tractive  for  all  who  are  interested  in  a  reassuring  answer  to 
the  question,  “Is  the  Bible  True?” 

Morris  H.  Roach. 


His  Book.  By  Norman  B.  Harrison.  Bible  Institute  Col- 
portage  Assn.,  Chicago.  Ill  pp.  $.75. 

This  newest  volume  in  the  “His”  series  is  on  structure  in 
Scripture.  Taking  the  outline  of  Genesis  1  as  the  structural 
basis  other  important  sections  of  scripture  are  studied  after 
the  same  pattern.  Let  the  author  himself  speak  in  regard  to 
the  purpose  and  scope  of  his  book.  “The  purpose  we  have 
set  for  ourselves  in  this  forthcoming  series  of  studies  is  to 
single  out  certain  meaty  sections  of  God's  Word,  such  as 
Genesis  1,  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  Church  epistles,  the 
Revelation,  together  with  such  essential  features  as  the 
Tabernacle,  Feasts  of  the  Lord,  Parables  of  the  Kingdom, 
Letters  to  the  Churches;  and  to  study  them  through  the 
medium  of  the  structural  molds  into  which  they  all  have  evi¬ 
dently  been  pressed”  (p.  9). 

This  short  volume  is  a  very  suggestive  Bible  study  that 
will  prove  its  worth  to  all  Bible  students.  It  is  at  once  il¬ 
luminating  to  the  mind  and  reassuring  to  the  faith.  “No 
stronger  or  more  irrefutable  proof  of  inspiration  can  be 
found  than  meets  us  in  a  study  of  structure  in  Scripure” 
(p.  11). 

Morris  H.  Roach. 


Our  Priceless  Heritage.  By  Henry  M.  Woods,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Marshall,  Morgan  &  Scott,  Ltd.  London.  204  pp.  3/6. 

In  the  foreword  of  this  book  the  author  writes,  “It  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  see  the  woeful  ignorance  which  prevails  even 
among  intelligent  Protestants  regarding  the  grounds  of  our 
faith  and  the  grave  errors  of  Romanism.”  With  this  ne^ 
in  mind  Dr.  Woods  makes  a  clear  and  very  readable  analysis 
of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  doctrines.  The  study  is 
made  by  contrasting  Christian  doctrine  with  Romanism. 
Throughout  there  is  a  kindly  spirit  that  wins  the  confidence 
of  the  reader. 

Anyone  who  needs  a  ready  reference  on  the  difference  be- 
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tween  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  belief  should  avail  him¬ 
self  of  this  splendid  book. 

Morris  H.  Roach. 

The  Unchanging  Christ  and  Other  Sermons.  By  Pastor 
H.  A.  Ironside.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Co.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  168  pp.  $1.00. 

These  twelve  sermons  are  stenographically  reported  as 
delivered  in  the  Moody  Memorial  Church.  And  just  as  all  of 
Dr.  Ironside’s  sermons,  they  are  “a  perennial  source  of 
spiritual  and  even  intellectual  enjoyment.”  Again  we  record 
our  heartfelt  conviction  that  here,  as  in  former  volumes,  one 
finds  Biblical  and  doctrinal  truth  most  clearly  and  most  il- 
luminatingly  and  fascinatingly  set  forth. 

Pay  heed  to  subjects  treated.  The  Unchanging  Christ; 
Ungodly  Sinners  Justified;  The  Sacrifice  Bound  to  the  Altar; 
The  Message  of  Pentecost;  The  Priesthood  of  all  Believers; 
and,  ‘Where  Is  the  Promise  of  His  Coming?  What  a  feast 
for  those  who  love  the  Word! 

J.  T.  Spangler. 

Is  He  Not  Able?  By  Edith  F.  Norton.  The  Bible  Institute 
Colportage  Assn.,  843-846  North  Wells  Street,  Chicago, 
Ill.  155  pp.  $1.00. 

This  is  a  volume  of  meditations,  thirty-one  in  number, 
dedicated  by  the  author  to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  Ralph 
C.  Norton.  They  are  written  out  of  the  deep  experiences 
of  the  Nortons,  largely  out  of  gripping  relations  with  the 
work  in  the  Beligian  Gospel  Mission. 

One  who  has  followed  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Norton  in  The 
Sunday  School  Times,  and  other  periodicals,  needs  not  be 
urged  to  read  this  precious  book. 

J.  T.  Spangler. 

The  Principle  of  Spiritualization  in  Hermeneutcs.  By 
Gerrit  H.  Hospers,  A.M.,  D.D.  Published  by  the  Author, 
East  Williamson,  N.  Y.  62  pp.  30c  postpaid.  1936. 

Dr.  Hospers  is  the  author  of  a  half  dozen  notable  works 
on  doctrinal  subjects.  This  pamphlet  is  an  extended  review 
of  Professor  M.  J.  Wyngaarden’s  The  Future  of  the  King¬ 
dom  in  Prophecy  and  Fulfillment,  treated  from  the  viewpoint 
of  sound  hermeneutical  laws,  showing  that  Dr.  Wyngaarden’s 
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thesis  that  spiritualization  of  the  Scriptures  is  justifiable  is 
not  tenable.  The  spiritualizing  meth(^  violates  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws  and  axioms  of  sound  hermeneutics,  and  to  show 
this  in  some  detail  affords  the  most  cogent  answer  to  the 
claims  of  those  who  defend  the  method.  I  am  glad  to  add 
this  pamphlet  to  my  collection  of  hermeneutical  literature, 
and  commend  it  to  all  interested  in  the  subject. 

Rollin  Thomas  Chafer. 


Bulletin  of  the  John  Rylands  Library.  January,  1934 
(pp.  1-248)  and  July  (249-454).  Half-a-crown  net  each. 

Manchester  Univ.  Press,  23  Lime  Grove,  Oxford  Road, 
Manchester,  England. 

The  most  important  contribution  to  the  January  number 
is  “A  New  Group  of  Zenon  Papyri,”  contributed  by  C.  C. 
Edgar;  it  helps  to  fill  in  gaps  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
genial  and  energetic  Zeno.  Dr.  Margoliouth  has  introductory 
pages  on  his  “Catalogue  of  Arabic  Papyri  in  the  John  Rylands 
Library,”  published  with  40  plates  in  1933;  the  papyri  being 
mostly  short  documents  and  fragmentary  letters.  Dr.  Fish 
gives  us  welcome  insight  into  the  Sumerian  civilization  re¬ 
corded  in  tablets  of  the  library  previously  published.  Dr. 
Dodd’s  second  study  of  “The  Mind  of  Paul”  seeks  to  explain 
how  the  Apostle  transcended  absolute  dualism  and  reached 
the  fully  Christian  outlook.  Purely  literary  topics  (on 
Shakespeare’s  Jew  and  Charles  Dickens)  and  “Unpublished 
Letters  of  A.  H.  Hallam”  round  off  the  universal  appeal  of 
the  issue. 

Like  its  predecessor,  the  July  number  begins  with  a  long 
series  of  “Notes  and  News,”  which  shows  that  the  modest 
“Bulletin”  is  not  only  a  storehouse  of  fine  articles,  but  also  a 
living  literary  factor.  Dr.  Fleure  contributes  an  outstanding 
essay  on  dolmens  and  other  monuments  of  the  Stonehenge 
type  throughout  Europe,  and  wisely  looks  to  the  East  for  the 
beginnings  of  this  mighty  style  of  architecture.  Dr.  Barker 
Fairley  discourses  in  an  original  and  provocative  way  on  the 
element  of  mildness  in  Goethe  and  Nietzsche.  Dr.  Fish  con¬ 
tributes  a  second  installment  of  “Aspects  of  Sumerian  (Civili¬ 
zation,”  while  other  literary  items  includes  “The  Abolitionist 
Movement  in  Sheffield,  1823-33,”  with  letters  from  Southey, 
Wordsworth,  etc. 

Hugh  Bevenot,  O.S.B. 

Jerusalem. 
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Christ  and  the  Colleges.  A  History  of  the  Inter-Varsity 
Fellowship  of  Evangelical  Unions.  Edited  by  the  Rev¬ 
erend  F.  Donald  Coggan,  B.A.  Published  by  I.V.F.,  43 
Russell  Square,  London.  W.C.l.  228  pp.  2/6d. 

This  is  the  stopr  of  a  quiet  and  effective  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  has 
been  referred  to  by  the  American  “Evangelical  Student”  as 
“this  splendid  English  Movement  from  which,  indeed,  nearly 
every  strongly  Evangelical  student  movement  of  recent  years 
has  received  its  impetus.” 

Gk>ing  back  to  the  beginnings  of  a  definite  Evangelical 
testimony  in  certain  Universities  there  is  given  the  story  of 
the  rise  of  the  Students  Christian  Movement.  As  the  S.C.M. 
grew  in  size  it  ceased  to  hold  definitely  to  Evangelical  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  in  1909  the  Cambridge  Inter-Collegiate  Christian 
Union  severed  affiliation  with  the  larger  body  and  for  many 
years  ploughed  a  separate  furrow. 

Shortly  after  the  war,  Christian  students  in  various  uni¬ 
versities  finding  little  fellowship  in  the  S.C.M.  commenced  to 
meet  for  prayer  and  fellowship.  By  and  by  these  students 
organized  themselves  into  Unions  with  a  definite  Evangelical 
basis,  and  in  1928  the  Inter-Varsity  Fellowship  was  or¬ 
ganized. 

There  are  also  chapters  dealing  with  the  formation  of 
Evangelical  Unions  in  various  universities  in  Canada,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  the  Theological  College  Prayer 
Union.  The  constitution  of  the  Fellowship  is  also  given  in 
full.  This  history  is  well  printed  and  attractively  produced. 
It  deserves  a  wide  circulation  for  it  gives  the  facts  concerning 
the  propagation  of  an  unreduced  and  supernatural  Christian¬ 
ity  in  the  20th  century  university. 

S.  W.  Murray. 

Belfast,  N.  Ireland. 


